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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


From the fall of 1963 to the summer of 1966 I spent three 
years as a senior high school teacher for the Canadian Federal 
Government at Fort Smith in the Northwest Territories of Canada. 

My position as a teacher brought me into daily contact with both 
youth and adults. Several times during this three year period I 
had occasion to visit Yellowknife which is on the north shore of 
Great Slave Lake, an hour's flight from Fort Smith, but a good ten 
hours' trip by car around the end of the lake - when one can use 
the road. 

It was during this three year period that the idea of writing 
something on the youth of the north began to take shape. That the 
young person growing up in such an isolated area of Canada was some- 
what different from those youths with whom I had worked in larger 
urban areas in southern Canada seemed quite evident. Community influ- 
ence on his development seemed quite strong. It was also during this 
time that the 'great debate" occurred on where the capital of the 
Northwest Territories would be officially located. 

During the year of 1966-67 I took a leave of absence from my 
position as a teacher and attended the University of Alberta in 
Edmonton to complete my master's degree. It was during that year 
that Yellowknife was officially named capital of the Northwest 
Territories. In the spring of 1967, I was informed by the District 
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Superintendent of Schools for the Northwest Territories that upon 
my return to the north, I would be teaching at Sir John Franklin 
School in Yellowknife. In the remaining few months at university 

I started to direct my reading towards the community of Yellowknife 
and to the study of adolescent group structure in detail. 

I arrived in Yellowknife in late August 1967 and lived there 
for approximately ten months while I conducted my field research in 
the community. 

In thanking those who helped make this study possible I am 
bound to omit some through negligence or forgetfulness, but I shall 
make the attempt nevertheless. Once I had decided to do some research 
on the north, I wrote Mr. R. C. Stewart, Head of the Curriculum Section 
for the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development in 
Ottawa. He kindly suggested a number of possible areas of research. 
From there it was a question of getting some of the professors at 
the university interested in what I was doing, to act as advisors. 

In the summer preceding my return to the north, I worked closely with 
Professors Ken Cunningham and William Devall of the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Alberta. Ken Hatt, who was at that 
time working on his doctoral dissertation, was an encouraging friend 
and an excellent sounding board for my ideas. Ken had done some work 
in a community in northern Alberta. 

Because I would be working in a federal school and would need 
access to students' files and the hostel in which many of the students 
would be living, I sought permission from Mr. D. W. Simpson, Chief 
of the Education Division of the Department of Indian Affairs and 
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Northern Development. I soon received an encouraging letter from 

Mr. B. C. Gillie, the Superintendent of the Schools in the area within 
which I would be working. Mr. Gillie's letter (included in the 
appendix) informed Mr. G. Maglio, principal of Sir John Franklin 
School and Mr. B. Boxer, Superintendent of the hostel, that I would 
be doing some research, and asked them to assist me in every way 
possible. All these men deserve a word of thanks, for their coopera 
tion was complete. 

Once in the field I had to rely on many other people for infor- 
mation. Mr. Robert Johns, presently studying in the Department of 
Anthropology at the University of Saskatchewan was an excellent friend 
during the course of the field research. I talked over with him many 
of my approaches to the study. Mr. G. Maglio, at that time principal 
of the major school, Sir John Franklin, understood my dual task of 
teaching courses and conducting research. He was sympathetic at 
all times. Mr. Norman Byrne, Chairman of the Separate School Board 
and a man of many years experience in the north, was perhaps one of 
the most well-informed individuals on educational matters in the 
Mackenzie District of the Northwest Territories. Mr. Robert Spence, 
Chairman of the Public School Board, was equally as helpful, as was 
his wife Ruth, who was always willing to talk over matters pertaining 
to young people. To my fellow teachers, to the parents with whom 
I discussed many of the ideas that follow, and especially to the 
adolescents of Yellowknife, those in school and those working full 
time, I owe some of the best years of my life and a personal debt 
for providing me willingly with the information that follows. 
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In the summer of 1968, I returned to the University of Alberta 
to write up the multitude of material I had accumulated over the past 
year. My two advisors, Professors Cunningham and Devall were no longer 
there. Professors Charles Hobart, Richard Ogles, William Meloff, 

Lyle Larson, and Arthur Davis all indicated interest and willingness 

to serve on my thesis committee. It was Arthur Davis (under whom 

I had previously studied) that finally took over as thesis supervisor, 
along with William Meloff for whom I had worked another year and 
Charles Brant, Chairman of the Department of Anthropology at the 
University of Alberta. Professor Davis had worked on community studies 
in Saskatchewan. Professor Meloff was interested in small group 
research and adolescence. Professor Brant had done field research 

in northern Canada and Greenland. 

As is usual in an introduction, any shortcomings of the follow- 
ing work must be attributed to the author. A final word of thanks 
to my wife Anne for her continued encouragement, whatever the hard- 


ships. 
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CHAPTER, 2 


INTRODUCTION 


A. Purpose of the Study 


I had gone to Yellowknife initially with the idea of doing a 
study of adolescent friendship patterns. But as my work in the field 
progressed, I realized that I was doing a study of the social organ- 
ization of an adolescent community, of which friendship patterns were 
just one part. Early in the research it appeared evident that the 
adolescents constituted a definite sub-group within the entire commu- 
nity of Yellowknife, with its own set of norms, roles, and expectations. 
This sub-group (henceforth will be referred to as the adolescent 
community) was in some ways similar to any group of adolescents, but 
in others it had its own peculiarities that developed from living 
in this semi-frontier community. 

The purpose of the thesis, then, is to focus on the adolescent 
community, to describe its social organization, both the formal and 
informal structure, and its relation to the total community of 
Yellowknife. 

It is my contention that the greatest influence on the adoles- 
cents was the total environment provided by the community of Yellowknife, 
that this environment acted as a social pressure or force in shaping 
the organization, both formal and informal, which the adolescent 


community developed. It was the nature of the community of Yellowknife 
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of the community of Yellowknife. The first was the racial problem 
which existed not only in the adolescent community but in the entire 
community of Yellowknife. The second point of tension existed between 
the white students who were sons and daughters of the Territorial 

Civil Servants who had entered Yellowknife during the summer and fall 
of 1968, and the students (both white and native) who had been in the 
community for a longer period of time, and had received a large portion 
of their schooling there, or at least in the Northwest Territories. 

The third point of tension existed between the students of Sir John 
Franklin who were resident in the town itself, and those who were resi- 
dent at Akaitcho Hall (the federal government residence for out-of-town 
students attending the school). A fourth point of tension existed 
between the students of the two high schools, those at Sir John Franklin 
and those at St. Patrick's. 

Previous experience with adolescents in the north and my know- 
ledge of the community led me to accept the following preliminary 
observations: 

(1) That the adolescents do form a specific sub-group or adoles- 
cent community within the total community of Yellowknife. 

(2) That the adolescent community itself is divided into smaller 
sub-groups or cliques. 

(3) That the adult community largely misunderstands or at 
least misinterprets the adolescent community. 

(4) That though there is frequent interaction within the adoles- 


cent community among the various races, there is little breakthrough 
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in establishing permanent friendships. 
(5) That racial prejudice does not arise within the adolescent 
community but is imposed on it by the social and economic conditions 


of the community of Yellowknife. 
B. Procedure 


I knew when I arrived in Yellowknife that I was interested in 
the social organization of the adolescent community. The question 
remained, how was I to go about gathering the necessary information 
to write about this social organization. I was not aiming at solely 
a descriptive analysis of the adolescent community; I was interested 
in understanding why the formal and informal structures took the shape 
they did. 

Perhaps the best way to indicate the procedures used is to give 
a chronological record of what I did from first arriving in the com- 
munity until leaving. I had been impressed by DieAves approach to 
the study of human organization and by the methodology used by William 
Foote mite. I was not convinced that questionnaires alone would give 
me the type of information I needed. This was not so much because I 


placed little methodological value in questionnaires. I already had 
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Bruyn, S. T. The Human Perspective in Sociology. Prentice Hall Inc., 
19667. 
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Whyte, W. F. Street Corner Society. University of Chicago Press, 
1943. References are to the ninth impression, 1965. 
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access to background information on the students in the schools; I was 
well known in the community and anticipated no problem getting informa- 
tion from parents and other adults involved with the adolescents. The 
task then seemed to boil down to one of observing, recording, question- 
ing, and interviewing where necessary. 

Except for the principal of Sir John Franklin School and the 
District Superintendent of Schools, no one else was aware of the exact 
topic of my research. If asked a question on what I was doing (and 
this did not come until after a few months in the community) I said 
simply that I was gathering information for’ a book on the north. This 
satisfied those who inquired. It was not until after six months into 
the study that some of the adolescents knew I intended to write some- 
thing about them. And they were informed only when I felt this was 
necessary to gather further information. 

My first task then was to lay out the formal divisions of the 
adolescent community as indicated in the purpose of the aceon and 
then to define the informal groups within these divisions. The former 
task was not a difficult one and was completed within six weeks. 
Because the daily routine of the adolescents tended to center around 
their school activities, I decided that the formal divisions of their 
social organization could be divided into the following four parts: 


(1) the day students who attended Sir John Franklin School; 
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(2) the students attending Sir John Franklin School but who 
lived in the Akaitcho Hall residence; 

(3) the students of St. Patrick's High School; 

(4) the adolescents who were no longer attending school but 
because of their participation in adolescent activities were still 
considered part of the adolescent community. 

This was a formal division. But it was a starting point, and 
it allowed me to order my notes and gather necessary background informa- 
tion under these four headings. I was interested in such things as 
age, grade, racial and ethnic background, and information on parents. 
This was duly recorded. 

My observation of informal groups began shortly after arriving 
in the community. Here I found it best to keep a diary of daily activ- 
ities, paying particular attention to who was seen with whom and under 
what circumstances. This procedure continued for nine months of the 
study. After about three months in the field I felt I had some persist- 
ent patterns of informal group structure within the four formal divi- 
sions I had made. I soon found that the informal groupings of the 
adolescents crossed the formal divisions I had made. Answering the 
question, who hangs around with whom or who associates consistently 
with whom, I found three areas of activities in which such patterns 
became evident: (1) companions to and from school, (2) companions in 
the restaurants, (3) companions in social activities, particularly the 
dances for the young people, whether school dances or dances put on by 


some organization in the community. 
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After three months of field research, then, I had identified 
(a) the formal divisions of the adolescent community, which became an 
expedient way to organize background information on the adolescents, 
and (b) consistent informal groupings of the adolescents within the 
four formal divisions. It was at this point in the research that I 
felt I had a pretty good idea of who the leaders were in the various 
groups. 

But I was interested in much more than just the formal and 
informal organization of the adolescent community. I wanted to know 
why the groups formed as they did, and what the adolescents thought 
of the community of Yellowknife as they saw it. This of course entailed 
getting on the inside of these groups, getting the confidence of the 
individuals involved, so that I could become accepted by them to such 
a point that I would be able not only to listen but to ask them ques- 
tions about the community. 

I used Whyte's* approach in getting the confidence of a leader 
or at least an influential individual within each group, so that that 
person could be used as a reporter of the events of the group. I found 
that as time went on these individuals became very reliable in provid- 
ing me with information on group activities, reliable to such a point 
that it became unnecessary for me to be with a particular group all 
the time (as indeed was impossible) in order to know what the group was 


doing and thinking. 
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Once my tentative informal groups were established after three 
months, I tried to participate as much as possible in their activities. 
This was the most demanding period of the research, because it meant 
after a full day's teaching, going to the restaurant after school, and 
going out almost every evening. I was gathering many impressions and 
much material. I decided to use my tape recorder to record the infor- 
mation each evening before going to bed. It was typed for me by the 
next morning and read before starting another day's activities, so that 
each succeeding day I had a wider base of information from which to 
work. I found it necessary about once a week to sit down and go over 
these notes, reorganizing them around the theme I was working on. This 
procedure helped me bear down on the topic of my research. 

Extensive participation with the adolescents continued for an- 
other three months, so that after about six months in the field I had 
a great deal of information on the social organization of the adoles- 
cent community, both formal and informal. I also had information on 
what the adolescents thought of the community as a whole and of the 
adult world within this community. 

My task now was to get to the adults, particularly those who 
had consistent contact with the adolescents: teachers, parents, hostel 
supervisors, and youth leaders. My first approach was quite informal. 
I planned my social activities so that they would bring me into contact 
with these people. I tried to direct conversation towards the 'problems 
of adolescents’. In the evenings I frequently visited some of the 


parents and raised the same general topic. It was during these informal 
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conversations that I began to realize that adults and adolescents in 
Yellowknife lived in two very different worlds, and that they per- 
ceived each other very differently. This impression was to continue 
throughout the study and if anything to become more distinct. 

Eight months had now passed since arriving in Yellowknife. I 
had my information on the social organization of the adolescent com- 
munity. Living in the community for this length of time, and previous 
knowledge, had given me a good understanding of the social organization 
of the community as a whole. Interviews with many individuals, both 
adolescents and adults had shown me where the two groups differed in 
their perceptions of each other. It now remained for me to put my 
material into a readable form. But first I wanted to check on some of 
my earlier findings among the informal adolescent groups. The last 
month was spent doing this, at which time my field research came to an 
end. During this time I found no major changes in the patterns of 
organization of the problems between the adult and adolescent communi- 
ties. 

It was early fall while back at the University of Alberta that 
I began to write up my material in finished form. I was fortunate at 
that time to meet a number of adolescents who had lived in Yellowknife 
during the year of research and were now attending university or post- 
secondary school in Edmonton. On occasion I had coffee with them and 
talked over some of the points that appear aoe They tended to agree 
that I had grasped some of their problems and understood the organization 


of the community. If anything, they were eager to add additional 
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information that they thought would be of interest to me. 

In this introductory Chapter I have given the purposes and 
procedures used in the study. Chapter II outlines the theoretical 
background for the study of adolescent communities. Chapter III is 
a descriptive study of the community of Yellowknife in which the re- 
search took place. Chapter IV involves the study of the formal and 
informal organization of the adolescent community. Chapter V deals 
with those points of tension between the adult community and the 
adolescent community. Chapter VI, the concluding chapter, reviews 
some of the major findings of the research as well as pointing out 
those weaknesses ane omissions that are inevitable in any research 
project. In the Appendix will be found a comparison of the approach 
used in this study and that of William Foote Wayte =. In Appendix B 


a detailed study of some cliques within the adolescents is given. 


A whyte, W. EF. Sib. 
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CHAPTER ITI 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


It is not my intention in this study to rely on any one theory 
of adolescence nor >to derive a new one from the research I have con- 
ducted. The purpose is to look at the social organization of the 
adolescents within the community of Yellowknife and to see how as a 
group these young people relate to the community as a whole. The 
assumption in such a purpose is that the adolescents constitute a sub- 
culture of their own. 

In doing some preparatory reading on adolescent group structure 
I found that many of the studies were in the area of delinquency. It 
is only in the last decade that researchers have become interested in 
adolescents not simply as delinquents, but as members of their own 
particular sub-culture. 

Early studies cf youth in the United States concentrated mainly 
on the assimilation of immigrant youth into American culture. The 
classic study of this era is F. M. Thrasher's The eras This was soon 
followed by two books by C. R. Shaw: The ES and The Natural 


: ; 3 
History of a Delinquent . 


1 ineseher- F. M. The Gang. 
2 
Shaw, C. Re. The Jack-Roller. 


3 : ; 
Shaw, C. R. The Natural History of a Delinquent. 
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After World War II, there was a shift, not away from delinquent 
studies, but within this area a stress was placed on the impact of 
social class on behavior. Hollingshead's Elmtown's Youth’ is represent- 
ative of this turning point. In such studies, socio-economic status is 
the major variable that leads to variation in adolescent behavior. 

Youth from the lower classes fall at the bottom of the educational and 
occupational scale. Generally two explanations are given. (1) The 
socialization of the lower-class adolescent does not fit him for the 
educational system and the occupational roles that follow from it. 

(2) The institutions are middle-class and therefore represent middle- 
class values, thereby creating a gap between the adolescents that come 
from different social classes. Because of the great variation in social 
classes in Yellowknife, some of the theory of the type used by 
Hollingshead is applicable here. 

Elkin and Westley deny the existence of an adolescent sub- 
ince. but such a denial has not received much attention. With the 
publishing of Coleman's book in 1961,> the existence of adolescent sub- 
cultures appears to be an established fact. 

In addition to Coleman, many theorists of different disciplines 


have contributed to the theoretical background from which I have 


rol iingahead., Ane be,;.nlitown! Ss. Youth. 
aaikin. F., and Westley, W., The Myth of Adolescent Culture. 


S} : 
Coleman, J. S., The Adolescent Society. 
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approached my study. Eduard Shrarigenk) a German psychologist, maintains 
that during adolescence, the individual is directing attention within, 
and is analyzing himself. Spranger refers to this as the search for 
the internal ego: the discovery of the internal ego results in loneli- 
ness and the need to experiment. This in turn brings about three 
effects on the adolescent: (1) rebellion against tradition, mores, 
family, school, and other institutions; (2) an increased need for social 
recognition and interpersonal relationships; and (3) a need to test 
oneself. Evidence for much of Spranger's theory will be seen in the 
adolescent community of Yellowknife. 
In conducting the research one of the questions I had in mind 
was, what does the adolescent consider most important in his life? I 
found there was a great gap between what the adult world considered 
important for the adolescent and what the latter considered important 
for himself. In paraphrasing Spranger, Muuss indicates a possible 
reason for this discrepancy: 
No other-education will influence an adolescent, even though he 
is exposed to it, if he does not see its value and is not receptive 
to it. Therefore in the adolescent period all education is self- 


education, since other-educafion can only become influential if the 
self has accepted its value. 


Sepranden; E., Psychologie des Jugendalters. 


meet y R. Theories of Adolescence. p. 55. Other-education here 
refers to anything which comes to the individual from outside himself, 
such as a formal course in a subject, as opposed to self-education 
whereby the individual applies himself to a particular subject and 
learns it that way. 
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If in a homogeneous community there exists the problem of adolescents 
accepting the values of the adults, then in a heterogeneous community 
like Yellowknife, one can assume that this problem is much greater. 
When the adolescents themselves are a heterogeneous group, what adult 
groups are they to identify with, if at all? Would the tendency not 
be to fall back on themselves, to form strong peer-group relationships, 
which when taken together constitute a sub-culture that may be called 
adolescent? 
Two cultural anthropologists, Margaret Meas and Ruth 
padéatict 17 suggest that complex societies in contrast to primitive soci- 
eties create cultural conditions that lead to strain, stress, anxiety, 
and emotional instability on the part of the adolescent. Assuming 
that the Eskimo and Indian adolescents within this study come from 
more primitive or less developed cultural backgrounds than do the 
white adolescents, it can be predicted that their problems of adjustment 
both to the school situation and to the new community would be greater. 
According to Mead: 
Adolescent difficulties relate to the presence of conflicting 
standards and the belief that every individual should make his or 
her own choices, goupled with the feeling that the choice is an 


important matter. 


When the adolescent of Indian and Eskimo background and indeed those 


Al : : 
Mead, Margaret. Coming of Age in Samoa. 
+ sendaict, Ruth. Patterns of Culture. 


3 
p. 154 Mead 
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who have experienced some degree of isolation from a larger community 
first come to Yellowknife, just what set of values are they to choose? 
It seems only natural that the adult world is foreign to them, that the 
new style of life they have to take on is different from what they have 
previously known, and that they turn to their peer group, whatever that 
may be, to establish their identity. 
Field theory as represented by Kurt Leeine defines adolescence 
as a period of transition from childhood to adulthood, marked by shyness 
and sensitivity, a continuous conflict between the various attitudes, 
values, idealogies and styles of living. At the same time there is a 
readiness in adolescents to take extreme positions, to change con- 
stantly, and to fluctuate in their loyalties. Evidence for this will 
also be found in the adolescent community under study. The adolescent, 
to quote Muuss: 
is a social outcast, to use a somewhat radical term. This con- 
dition necessarily makes him more dependent upon his own age group 
for support, inspiration, fellowship, and idols than either chil- 
dren or adults are dependent upon their own age groups. 
From the early 1960's to the present, two of the major researchers 
in the area of adolescent sub-cultures have been Gottlieb and Sherif. It 
is on these two researchers that I have largely drawn for a theoretical 


background in studying and understanding the adolescent sub-culture of 


Yellowknife. 


teherit K. “Behavior and Development as a Function of the Total 
Situation." S. Carmichael, ed. Manual of Child Development 


2 
p. 101 Muuss. 
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Gottlieb's thesis is: 

not deviation from some established norm, but rather, how and why 

adolescents enter into these peer associations and secondly, how 

involvement in, and committment to, the adolescent groups influ- 

ences the behavior and beliefs of the participants. 
Such a thesis is directly applicable to the focus on the adolescent 
community in this study. Another point raised by Gottlieb and echoed 
by the work of heme t. is that the sociologist should view not only 
the specific youth group under study, but the social climate or the 
structure of the society within which this group exists. Therefore 
background on the community of Yellowknife is necessary, particularly 
those aspects that effect the adolescent community. 

Because of the heterogeneity of the community of Yellowknife 
and because the adolescents themselves are a heterogeneous group within 
this community, we may expect that they will seek support and recog- 
nition from within their own peer groups. We may further anticipate 
that these peer groups which make up the informal social organization 
of the adolescent community will form along racial and ethnic lines. 
And finally, we should find that the totality of these informal groups 


constitute an adolescent sub-culture distinct from the adult community, 


but at the same time emanating from it and reacting to it. 


1 ’ 
Gottlieb, D., Reeves, Jan, and Tentlanten, Warren D., The Emergence of 


Youth SoG@ieties vp. ss - 


2 : : 
Sherif, M., and Sherif, C. W., Reference Groups. 
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Picture 1 ~ Yellowknife from the Air 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(£) 


(g) 


Note the main street running right through the centre of town. 
Latham Island is outside the bottom of the picture. 

Great Slave Lake is at the top of the picture. 

Akaitcho Hall and Sir John Franklin School are at middle left. 
Con Mine is at top left. 

Buildings at top right are the public school and Yellowknife 
Stanton Hospital. Directly to the left is an open space which 
is the place where the new territorial houses have been built. 


Bottom right shows the trailer park. 
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CHAPTER 


YELLOWKNIFE AS A COMMUNITY 


Yellowknife is a community of sharp contrasts. Here are people 
who have come to seek adventure, a new life, leaving behind them a story 
of sadness, heartbreak, or intrigue. And these newcomers mix with the 
oldtimers, the people who came to the north and to the community when 


Yellowknife was a shanty town on the banks of Great Slave Lake. 


A. Location and Communication Facilities 


The town of Yellowknife is located on the north shore of Great 
Slave Lake, about 450 air miles directly north of the capital of the 
province of Alberta, Edmonton. Yellowknife is now the capital of the 
Northwest Territories, one of the two territories belonging to Canada 
(the other is the Yukon Territory), and administered primarily by the 
Canadian Federal Government through the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development. Since the early fifties the territories have 
made steps towards greater autonomy, so that, presently, elected mem- 


bers of the Territorial Council outnumber the members appointed by the 


lhe most recent book on Yellowknife was written as a centennial 
project by Ray Price, the Baptist minister in the community. 
Published by Peter Martin and Associates of Toronto, it tells of the 
early founding of Yellowknife and the growth of the community up to 
the present. Yellowknife. 
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federal eee pane The chief executive officer is the Commis- 
sioner, who is a direct appointee of the Minister of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development. There is a local government, consisting 
of a mayor and elected councillors. Thus as in most Canadian communi- 
ties there are three levels of government: federal, territorial, 
(the equivalent of a provincial government outside the eee epee 
and local or municipal. The major difference is that there are no 
open party politics within the Territorial Council, and the financial 
control of the territories still rests with the federal government. 
The Mackenzie Highway is the only access road from the outside 
to Yellowknife, the distance being close to 1000 miles from Edmonton, 
the nearest city. Seven hundred of these miles are on a gravel ee 


During spring breakup and fall freeze-up, the ferry is unable to operate 


2 ae — e 
The Carruthers Commission Report was the result of a Royal Commission 


on the political and economic development of the Northwest Territories. 
One of the major recommendations of the report, was that the 
Territories should develop towards autonomy as quickly as possible and 
the Federal Government should assist them. Recent complaints from 
residents of the Territories indicate that they are dissatisfied with 
the Federal Government because of the slow rate at which this autonomy 
is being granted. 


a though the levels may be equated with those in a province, there is a 
distinct difference, in that the government of the Northwest 
Territories is not independent in those aspects that come under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction, such as education and control of resources. 


J once one leaves Manning, Alberta, by car, stops are approximately 100 
miles apart. The road is notorious for its adventure and great 
straight stretches of flat ground. In the winter, one does not travel 
without firewood and kindling in case of a breakdown in the middle of 
nowhere. 
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at Fort Providence, crossing point of the Mackenzie. At these times 
the only access to Yellowknife is by air. Pacific Western Airlines 
runs at least one daily flight connecting Yellowknife to points north 
and to Edmonton. 

Distances in the territories are enormous. One measures distance 
by 100 mile lengths. The nearest communities to Yellowknife are 
Discovery ,~ a small mining town 60 air miles away with access over a 
winter road, and Fort Rae, the largest Indian settlement in the north, 
70 miles down the Mackenzie Highway. Fort Resolution, Fort Smith, 

Pine Point, and Hay River are on the south shore of the lake, and can 

be reached by road when it is open, but more easily by air. To the 
north and west of Yellowknife lies the Mackenzie River Valley with a 
scattering of communities about 100 miles apart all the way to the 

delta of the Mackenzie River and the town of Inuvik, 1000 miles from 
Yellowknife. Directly north of Yellowknife is the village of Coppermine, 
the recent centre for much of the mining activity in the north. To 

the east lies the small Indian village of Snowdrift, one hundred air 
miles distance. 

All these communities are familiar to the people of Yellowknife, 
as their town is the major jumping-off point for places north. It is 
in Yellowknife that the charter airline companies have their northern 


base. News of the above communities is carried over the Mackenzie 


Ion the summer of 1968, the owners of Discovery Mine announced that it 
would be shutting down by the spring of 1969 due to the high cost of 
obtaining ore. 
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News which comes over the Canadian Broadcasting station in Yellowknife 
twice each day, in the morning and evening, after the national news. 

Apart from one local Yellowknife paper, the News of the North, 
the Edmonton Journal appears to be the other major source of events in 
the world outside. Yellowknife lacks none of the services of a small 
community. What perhaps is lacking is the variety one finds in southern 
cities. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police constitute the constabulary, 
having a detachment of approximately eight men. There are two major 
hotels, the Yellowknife Inn and the Gold Range, and three motels in 
the town. There are the usual small town centres, a curling and ice- 
hockey rink, a baseball diamond, and a local swimming area. 

The economy of the community is based on the two major operating 
mines, Con Mine and Giant Yellowknife Mine. There are three major 
schools, Sir John Franklin, a federally operated secondary academic 
and vocational school, St. Patricks, which is both an elementary and 
academic high school operated by the Roman Catholic School Board, and 
Yellowknife Public School, an elementary school which is one of the 
feeder schools for Sir John Franklin, and to a much lesser extent for 
St. aPattick's. 

The temperatures vary from 80 degrees in the summer months to 
50 below zero in the winter. On December 21st there are about three 
hours of daylight, and on June 21st there is so much daylight that 
it is traditional to start a golf tournament at 12 midnight. Climate 


and isolation are two main topics of conversation. 
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Se a 
B. The People 


There are many different groups within the town of Yellowknife. 
Perhaps one of the great points of difference between Yellowknife and 
a southern city is that here one~ can come into daily contact with the 
rich and the poor, the Indian and the Eskimo, the newcomer and the 
oldtimer, as well as with people of every possible occupation. Just 
how close these associations can become will be shown in the pages to 
follow. 

The population of Yellowknife during the period of research was 
approximately 3000 people. There are no vital statistics that show 
the breakdown of the community according to racial or ethnic origin. 

So the figures that follow are based on personal knowledge of the 
community and on the information received from talking with the people. 
1. Indian Village: Perhaps one may begin with the Indian people, 

the Dogribs who live in the Indian Village about 15 miles away from 

the town of Yellowknife itself. To get there in the summer, one travels 
by water; in the winter there is a road across the ice. Travel to and 
from the Indian Village by the few families that now live there is by 
boat in the summer and frequently by dog-sled in the winter. The Chief 
is an old man of great wisdom. Though many of his people are on welfare, 
they still attempt to fish and hunt when the seasons are good. He is 
well respected by his people and generally by the people of Yellowknife 
who know that he is the Chief. When his position is not known to the 
particular individual he is usually considered just another old Indian. 


He is invited to, and attends some of the major functions in Yellowknife. 
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2. Old Town: Some of the Indian people have moved away from the 
Village proper into a section of Yellowknife called Old Town, situated 
in one of the more picturesque parts of the community on Lathham Island. 
Here live the Indians who have managed to get work in the community, 
whether permanent or periodic. Many of them have drifted back to the 
half-way stage between the old life of trapping and fishing and the 
Whiteman's world of everyday work. Here live also those who are per- 
manent welfare cases. Living in Old Town gives the Indian easier access 
to food from the local stores, one of which, Weaver and Devore’s, is 
the most frequented by this group. These people will go uptown or into 
the section of Yellowknife called New Town, to attend a show at the 
Capitol theatre, a bingo at St. Patrick's School, or simply just to 
walk around. Until the Yellowknife Hotel was remodelled in the summer 
of 1968, they would use the beverage room there and congregate in the 
lobby until a bus came to take them home. Another regular trip to New 
Town was to Sunday morning Mass when two buses would go down to Old 
Town, pick the people up and return them there after church. There is 
a pub in Old Town called the Old Stope, the most popular one for the 
Indians, and shunned by many of the Whites. 

The Indians live in houses that in many places would be called 
shacks, and sometimes are by other people in the community. But to the 
Indian they are a place of refuge, a place to come home to, a place 
to have one's friends in. At first the Indian is not a very approach- 
able person, particularly the adult Indian who appears reticent to 


enter into conversation. The best way to get to know him is to do 
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something with him, some activity such as hunting or fixing up a house, 
that will unite two different individuals in a common endeavour. It 

is on occasions like this that the Indian, after he feels at ease with 
you, will open up; his reticence goes and he speaks his feelings. 

The adult Indian is a proud person. At the same time he sees 
the community around him changing rapidly, with new styles of life 
encroaching on his old style. The Indian lives very much in the present; 
he is not looking forward to some future event or goal, as is so common 
with the White man. He lives in the present and believes that one should 
enjoy the present. But the adult Indian cannot compete with the White 
man and when he realizes this he drifts back to a life in which he 
ekes out a daily existence, yet he experiences intensely everything 
he does during the day. He does not forget a courtesy from an indivi- 
dual; he welcomes that individual back when the latter reappears in the 
Indian's presence. And the grapevine is swift within the Indian pop- 
ulation. "He is one to be trusted" means that you have been accepted 
by the Indians. You can approach them, talk with them, and on occasion 
share in their experiences. 

The Indian is very proud of his children and wants his children 
to go to the White man's schools so that they can improve and perhaps 
at some vague time in the future be able to work and have those things 
that the White man seems to have had since birth: a car, a big home, 
money to buy things whenever one wants them. 

If there was one impression I came away with from the Indian 


people, it was that they seemed lost. They did not understand what 
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was going on around them. At the same time, they were very proud, very 
kind people, and very keen that their children attend school. "Perhaps 
they will understand?" 

Old town does not consist solely of Indians. Into this section 
of Yellowknife have moved a number of White people, mainly because the 
land is cheaper there (there is no running water or indoor plumbing). 
They have built new homes or redone older shacks. These people hold 
steady jobs, some of them very important ones. It is these White 
people that have close daily contact with the Indians (apart from the 
government officials whose job gives them such contact), and who come 
to understand and frequently to sympathize with the Indian. The follow- 
ing quotation taken from a conversation with one of these people who 
had recently moved from New Town to Old Town is quite indicative of 
the feelings of this group towards the Indians: 

When one is not Indian, it is very easy to say that they are 
lazy because they do not work; it is very easy because some do not 
work, to say that they don't want to work. But few of these people 
have accepted our notion of work, which means following a routine. 
The Indian is _ a good person but a confused one. Wouldn't you be if 
you were him? 

3. Yellowknife Centre: The centre of Yellowknife, like any other 
community of its size is dominated by the commercial outlets and govern- 
ment offices, both federal and territorial. Since the advent of the 


Territorial Government in the summer of 1967, the increase in construc- 


tion is quite evident with additional government offices and homes for 


linis conversation was dated in the early period of the research. The 
theme was re-echoed throughout the year in Yellowknife, by those 
people whom I thought truly understood the Indian's approach to life. 
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the new employees. This in turn has led to an expansion of some of 
the facilities that were already in Yellowknife before the arrival 
of the Territorial Government, such as an addition to the Yellowknife 
Hotel. People flock to the downtown area for everything. And it as 
around the main intersection that there is a great mixing of the races. 
The Post Office is a local meeting place and rarely a day passes with- 
out some member of a family picking up the mail. When a plane is 
delayed or does not arrive at all because of poor flying conditions, 
the people feel left out and at such times are aware of the isolation 


of their community from the rest of Canada. 


4. Residential District: The residential district of Yellowknife 
spreads on both sides of Franklin Avenue, with some of the older resi- 
dents of the community having choice lots just off the main street but 
within easy walking distance to the commercial centre. Federal aera 
ment employees are scattered throughout New Town, but also within walk- 
ing distance of the downtown area. If not living in duplexes, they 
are fortunate to have a single three bedroom home and sometimes a four 
bedroom home, all of course with running water and indoor plumbing. 

It is evident that government employees, apart from the few well-off 
merchants, are living in the better housing in Yellowknife for less 
cost than it takes to live in a private home. There are apartment 
buildings as well for single employees or married couples with few or 


no children. These too are near the downtown area. 
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5. Snob Row: The newest section of Yellowknife has already been 
nicknamed 'Snob Row'. It is reserved for Territorial Government employ- 
ees who have arrived in town since the summer of 1967 to take up resi- 
dence in new homes built especially for them. This has been one of the 
bones of contention among the other residents. Here were new-comers 
to Yellowknife living in brand new homes at less cost than many of the 
longer old-time, non-government residents were able to achieve after 
Many years. It seemed only natural that there would be some friction. 
Each side rationalized. The southerners coming into the north expected 
new homes of the standard they were used to elsewhere. The government 
justified their construction by saying that the new employees would 
not come otherwise. People who lived in their own homes saw govern- 
ment employees getting preferential treatment. A new subdivision was 
under construction during the year of research, called the School 
Draw. The cost of a 50 x 100 foot lot, serviced, was $3800, a price 
well beyond the means of the average citizen. Add this to the cost 
of the home itself and it appears almost impossible for the individual 


d : ; i 
earning less that $10,000 per year to own a new home in the community. 


6. Mining Communities: There are two other sections of Yellowknife, 
both connected with the mines, one at Con Mine and the other at Giant 


Mine about three miles from the town itself. Here the homes for the 


‘ occagdenal te there are surveys on the comparative cost of living 
between Yellowknife and Edmonton. It was the general feeling in the 
community that the cost of living in Yellowknife was as much as 35% 
higher than in Edmonton. This is normal for a "frontier" community, 
because goods and services must be imported from afar. 
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married employees are not new, but they are adequately furnished and 
the rents very low. For the single miners, there are the bunkhouses, 
about which stories are rampant. 

Scattered around the downtown area are many homes of different 
degrees of respectability. Some are old shacks, some are shacks that 
have been nicely converted into more comfortable homes. Some are 
quite good looking and belong, if not to the government, to one of 
the commercial interests in the community that have purchased a place 
for their employees. 

This then is a rundown of the various sections within which the 
study took place, beginning with the Indian Village. Then there is 
Old Town into which some of the White people have begun to establish 
homes. From there one goes uptown to the commercial and government 
district with some of the older residents living quite close by. The 
newest section of the community is called Snob Row and here the new 
territorial employees have their homes. Then there are the two mining 
areas, and finally in the centre of the town is a scattering of homes 


of various economic levels. 


C. Adult Groups Within Yellowknife 


1. How People are Categorized: 


(a) Officially - On Official government documents the people 
of the community (and of the north) are grouped into three areas: 


Indian, Eskimo, and Other. One is officially Indian if he holds a 
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treaty number; Eskimo if he holds a disc number; and Other if he holds 
neither. 

(b) Unofficially - Official groupings are often misleading as 
they fail to distinguish other groups within the community that are 
accepted as distinct groups by the people themselves. The unofficial 
grouping of the residents has four categories: Indian, Eskimo, Metis, 
and Other. One is Indian if he looks and acts like one; Eskimo if he 
looks like one; Metis if he falls between the life of the natives 
(Indians and Eskimos); and Other if he is White, Chinese, Negro or any 


other category which lives the White man's style of life. 


2. Indians and Eskimos: The adult Indians' attitudes toward their 
children was outlined earlier in this chapter. Few Eskimo parents 
live in Yellowknife. Sometimes the Eskimos are there for medical 
service, but they return to their communities when released from hos- 
pital. The few Eskimos that have permanent employment in the White 
man's society are considered Eskimo by looks only, for they have adapted 


the White man's style of living. 


3. Territorial Government Employees: It was difficult to determine 
common reasons for the Territorial Government employees coming north 
to Yellowknife. Previously they all had jobs of different types in 
southern Canada. In talking with this group of people, their move 
north appeared to be based on the idea that they would have a new chance 


at life, an adventure, greater economic opportunities. Many of them 
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were sadly disappointed as they faced the high cost of living in the 
north and the frustrations of adapting to a new job. Some left. Those 
that did were not considered suitable 'northerners' by the remainder. 
During the first year in the north for these people, there was great 
dissatisfaction with living conditions in the community. Some of them 
had good reason. Many of their houses were not ready and they were 
cooped up in local motels and hotels for upwards of three months until 
they could move into a new home. The dissatisfaction of these parents 
wore off on their adolescent children, as many of the latter had diffi- 
culties of adjusting to the new situation as well. Those Territorial 
Government employees who appeared to adjust more easily were the ones 
who had been in the north at some other time, and tended to look upon 
their new position as one of challenge and adventure, overlooking some 


of the immediate inconveniences. 


4. Federal Government Employees: The Federal Government employees 
(most of them working for the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development) generally had more experience in the north. Many of their 
children had come up through the northern school system. Many of 
them though were in an economic position that forced them to stay in 
the north. They had a federal government housé that was subsidized; 
to move out to a city such as Edmonton would be an expense they could 
not bear. In this way they became committed to the north and the 


community, if sometimes resentfully. 
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5. Merchants: Apart from those government employees (both 
Territorial and Federal) who held important positions, the most influ- 
ential people in the community were the merchants. These were the 
people who in many cases had been in the north for a number of years 
and had managed to capitalize on the mining boom to enter into some 
small business. As the population grew so did their businesses, and they 
became relatively well-off in comparison with the rest of the community. 
It was not unusual for members of this group to take an extended winter's 
holiday of a month or so, in a warmer climate. This group was par- 
ticularly keen that their children receive a good education that would 
permit them to go to university and do things somewhat differently 
than their parents had done. Some of the members of this group were 
the most critical of the local schools. It was not uncommon for them 
to send their children to schools 'outside', but in most cases the 
young adolescents were unable to adjust to the change and had come 
back north to school. But they had had a taste of the 'outside' with 
its greater variety and were eager to return there when school was 


completed. 


6. Professionals: Closely allied to the merchant group, and perhaps 
best considered an extension of it, was a small group of professional 
people, the lawyers, the doctors, the consulting engineers. On the 
economic scale they would rank among the highest income group in the 
community. As there were so few of them, it impossible to find 
common themes within the group, other than the fact that they were 


making a great deal of money compared to most of the people in the 
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community. Those who did have adolescent children were also keen that 
they should receive a good education and attend university in some 


professional training course. 


7. Italians: There was a small Italian group of about forty fam- 
ilies within the community. Their adolescent children usually attended 
St. Patrick's Roman Catholic School. Like immigrants elsewhere in 
the country they were eager that their children do well at school. 

Some of these young people were the most industrious from the teacher's 


viewpoint. 


8. Wage Earners: Apart from these rather distinct groupings of 
the residents, there was a general group of wage earners. Their main 
problem seemed to be to keep up with the cost of living. They had 
little money Pie. for luxuriés,-atter paying for food, clothing 
and shelter. This was the group that was most critical of the merchant 
group, believing that the latter was making a great deal of money at 
their expense. This group was also eager that their children succeed 
at school, but inadequate home facilities often do not make for con- 
ducive study. They appeared to be caught in an economic trap. Many 
of their teenagers held down after-school jobs and could hardly wait 
to get out of school to get a fulltime job within the community. 

This then was the community of Yellowknife as observed by the 

researcher and as seen by the majority of the residents. All the pre- 
ceding ideas and observations were discussed with the people concerned. 


The impressions given above seem to be the consensus of the people 
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involved. It is from these groups that the adolescents originated. 
As mentioned previously the adolescent had daily contact with indi- 
viduals, both other adolescents and adults, from each of these groups. 
Assuming heterogeneity among the adult population, would this carry 
over to the adolescent community, or would the social forces of the 


community shape the adolescents into a sub-culture of their own? 
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Picture 2 -— Downtown Area 

(a) Showing Yellowknife Hotel (corner) at bottom left. 

(b) Big building behind Bank of Commerce is the Gold Range Hotel. 
(c) Notice the large Hudson Bay Store. 


(d) New building at bottom right will be offices and stores. 
Picture 3 ~ Yellowknife Hotel 


Picture 4 - Mckenzie House: New Apartment Building 


(a) New apartment building, used mainly by Territorial Civil Servants. 


Picture 5 — Residential Area 
(a) Private houses near the centre of town. 


(b) Public school buildings are in the background. 
Pictures 6 and 7 — Indian Homes 

Pictures 8 and 9 - Metis rues on Latham Island 
Picture 10 -~ Private Citizen's Home 


Picture 11 —~ Federal Civil Service Home 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ADOLESCENT COMMUNITY 


A» What the Adolescent Thinks 


Yellowknife is a modern semi-frontier community. As such there 
are all types of people of various socio-eocnomic classes who come 
daily into contact with one another. Coupled with this is the fact 
that the community exists in Canada's northland with its native pop- 
ulation of Indians and Eskimos and a large number of people who are 
considered Metis. 

The adolescent in this community as he grows up meets with 
almost every type of individual and social class. He rubs shoulders 
with the rich and the poor, the White and the Metis, the Indian and 
the Eskimo. His scope of experience then, in relation to people, is 
quite broad when compared to the average adolescent in the city, such 
as Edmonton. Perhaps this is why people who have lived in the north 
believe that the northern adolescent matures more quickly, though he 
is not as sophisticated in the ways of city life. This difference 
in the scope of experiences between adolescents in a frontier community 
and those in a suburban community may be demonstrated by the following 


enema 


This conversation was related to the author upon returning to Edmonton 
after the year of research. 
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I had just completed three years service in the north and had 
returned to Edmonton to take up residence there. My family had 
been invited to an outdoor supper at a friend's house. This 
individual held a senior executive position with a large industry 
in Edmonton. When supper was over, my friend said to me: 'Your 
children have had so many experiences; they are always talking 
about Indians and Eskimos, sled dogs, bush planes, and barges. 
They seem to have had such a variety of experiences. On the other 
hand my children think that everyone lives in an expensive home, 
has two cars and a swimming pool, and are all white.' 

The above experience of learning, that children and adolescents 
who have grown up in the north have had a much wider range of life 
than their counterpart in the city, is not uncommon. Once the adap- 
tation can be made to city life, the young adolescent has experienced 
the best of two worlds, the intimacy of the small community and the 
variety of the city. 

Like adolescents everywhere those in Yellowknife are self- 
centered and very self-conscious. On the otherhand, by the time they 
have reached adolescence, they have probably experienced much more of 
life and death than the adolescent elsewhere. In many cases, they 
have also had much more responsibility thrown at them at an earlier 
age, particularly the Indian and Eskimo youth and those White youths 
who have lived in the north for a number of years. The northern 
adolescents are more naive in that they lack knowledge of the city's 
ways of interacting. It is astonishing that many youths in the north 
never see. an outside community such as Edmonton until their teens. 
This naivety is very evident when they first go to school outside. 


Many return, unable to adjust to the apparent coldness and artifi- 


ciality of the large city. 
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In many ways the northern adolescents are very protected by the 
government, both Federal and Territorial. It is the only place in 
Canada where there is free post-secondary education with everything 
paid for by the government: tuition, room and board, and a living 
allowance. 

Like adolescents everywhere, those in the north enjoy fun: 
dancing, singing, and sports. And they participate in these activities 
whenever the opportunity arises. Where they might be mediocre athletes 
elsewhere, because of the lack of numbers in the north and subsequent 
lack of competition, they may be stars within their own community. 

This also makes the adjustment to outside living greater, as it is easy 
within the community for the adolescent to enjoy an inflated ego, soon 
to be shattered when he goes ‘'outside.' 

Because the adolescents in the north mature more quickly, the 
gap between parents and adolescents is in many ways much wider. This 
is accentuated by the fact that the adolescents are experiencing many 
different things within their community. It is very difficult for 
them to identify with a Brenda A their parents may have set, when each 
day they are confronted with a variety of different styles of living. 
Many of the parents, particularly those who had recently come north, 
did not think that their teenage daughters and sons participated in 
sex, drank, and were doing things that they would not have the oppor- 
tunity to do in a suburban community elsewhere. There was, however, 

a marked change in the attitude of parents the longer they stayed in 


Yellowknife. As they became aware that their teenagers were doing 
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things that they could not get away with elsewhere, they got scared 
and tended to realize that they had lost control of their youth. The 
community influence was taking over and parents who wanted to counter- 
act this general tendency towards freedom were unable to stop the trend. 
It was not uncommon to hear from White parents: "Get your children 
out before they reach teenage". Such a comment was particularly true 
of teachers who had come from southern Canada to teach in the north. 
Very few teachers with adolescent children remained in the north. As 
their children reached high school age they would return south, where 
they felt their children would live in an environment more conducive 
to competition. The general feeling was that the predominance of 
Indian, Eskimo, and Metis students had a detrimental effect on the 
White students. As was mentioned previously, the teachers were not 
the only ones who held this view. Those of the merchant class who 
could afford to, made a specific effort to send their teenage sons 
and daughters to school outside the Territories. 

Regardless of the adolescents' racial background, because they 
saw many different things, many styles of life, like adolescents the 
world over, they wanted to test these new experiences. And test them 
they did. Unless the parents were strict and able to contend with 
community influence, they soon lost complete control, and the influence 
of community and peer group became much stronger than parental influ- 
ence on the formation of adolescent values. Therefore the adolescents 
questioned their parents' values openly. They saw their parents holding 


steady jobs, worrying about income and education, and generally not 
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enjoying life because they were missing the experiences that the youth 
were having. To the adolescents, steady jobs were there for the taking, 
income came with it, and education was there if you needed it. [In 
many cases the adolescents saw individuals who had »been successful with 
little or no education. What the parents were saying just did not 
fit with reality in Yellowknife. 'Do whatever you want to do' was the 
motto held by the adolescents. "We have all the opportunities in the 
world and can go wherever we want to. Just what are our parents 
worried abouteit. 

The Indian and Eskimo adolescent experiences a different type 
of tension with parents. Introduction to school for him was the begin- 
ning of a new way of life. For the first time he may have had the use 
of running water and indoor plumbing. If he lived at Akaitcho Hall, 
he had clean bedding at least once a week, an uncrowded room, regular 
meals, and a regular routine. This was a far cry from the life of his 
parents, which tended to be a constant struggle for the basic neces- 
sities of food, clothing, and shelter. The Indian and Eskimo adoles- 
cent may have come from a home in which he slept on one bed with two 
or more brothers or sisters, a home where good food was a daily problem, 


a home where one was lucky to have two sets of clothes, one for work 


Ihe theme of this conversation was reiterated throughout the period 

of research. There seems to be an innate contradiction here as later 
on the adolescents were complaining that they did not have enough to 
do. The main worry of the parents seemed to be that their sons and 
daughters would remain in Yellowknife, and thus lose their competitive 
thrust that would make them successful in the world outside. 
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and one for dress occasions. He learned to speak English quickly and 
much better than his parents did, if they spoke it at all. Because 
he was Indian or Eskimo he was not accepted into the White community. 
He lacked the competitive thrust. "He is not scene Yet he had 
been moved from his own background and did not want to return to the 
suffering, the poverty, and the daily struggle for living. The frus- 
tration the Indian and Eskimo adolescent faced was great. There will 
be many trials and errors before the adjustment to the White society 
is made. In the meantime discouragement is nearly a daily occurrence 
with them. The following incident related by an Eskimo boy is indica- 
tive of the frustration the native adolescent faces in the north, 
caught between the primitive style of living of his parents and the 
values of the new White society of which he has become very much a 
part since entering the school system. This particular boy had just 
completed the high school program. 

"what the hell are you guys (the teachers) trying to do? I've 
worked my ass off for four years here. I've lived in hostels most 
of my life. Now you are trying to get me to work for the summer 
so that I can sweat my ass off for another four years at univer- 
sity so that I can become a doctor or something like that. What 
for? When this is all over, I have to get a job like you. I have 
to work inside all my life so that I can have three weeks holidays 


each year to go fishing. Before this crazy process started I 
fished twelve months of the year."2 


1 ihis comment was made by the wife of a very influential civil servant 
in the town. It was typical of this group's opinion towards the Indian. 


2 conver sation recorded by the researcher. 
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Subsequent events showed that this boy had in fact spent a few 
months in Edmonton at the University, but had since returned north and 
taken a clerking job with the Federal Government. Most of his income 
was spent on liquor and girls and he became, at least for a few years, 
something of a wheeler-dealer among the other young people. 

In general, then, the adolescents did not comprehend the process 
of socialization they were undergoing as a result of living within the 
community. They did not accept the values of their parents. And they 
saw other adults, such as teachers, as authority symbols reiterating 
the same ideals as their parents. 

The effect of such attitudes, of course, was that the adoles- 
cent turned to his peer group for recognition and support. The question 
remained though, what forms would these peer groups take among an 


adolescent community which was so heterogeneous? 


B. The Formal Divisions 


1. The Sample: Mentioned in the Introduction were the four formal 

divisions of the adolescent community. The sample then, for this 
. study consists of the members of each of these divisions. Figure 1 
shows the distribution of the sample according to the four formal 
divisions. These divisions existed as a result of living within the 
town of Yellowknife coupled with the fact that the majority of the 
adolescents were attending secondary school. 

During the year in which the research took place, there were 


280 registered students at Sir John Franklin School, 114 of these 
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were town students and the other 166 lived in residence at Akaitcho 
Hall. There were approximately 40 students in the senior high school 
grades (10 to 12) at St. Patrick's High School. There was an addi- 
tional 20 adolescents who were no longer in school but held jobs within 
the community. The activities of this latter group, that is, their 
social life was largely involved with the other groups, and therefore 
for the sake of the research they were considered part of the adoles- 


cent community. 


Figure 1: Formal Divisions of the Adolescent Community 
OU OT OIE ica a inleia ese) < 6a iomisieé aig daa oe v0 e414 
(2) Students Resident at Akaitcho Hall........166 
(ay Petudentevatasteseratrick"s High School......40 
(4) Non=studenttAdolescents sie. Fasc est. 5 .45%.520 


Total Students in Sample.....340 


2. Definitions of Formal Divisions: 

(a) Town Students - Town students were those adolescents who 
attended Sir John Franklin School but did not live in the residence 
’ of Akaitcho Hall. With few exceptions, these adolescents were living 
at home in Yellowknife with parents or close relatives. The few 
exceptions (as far as could be determined, there were not more than 
five) were students who came from communities like Fort Smith and 
Hay River to follow a vocational pattern at the school, and who man- 
aged to get room and board with friends in the community. 


(b) Students Resident at Akaitcho Hall - This group included 
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those adolescents attending Sir John Franklin School and living in 
residence at Akaitcho Hall. Akaitcho Hall is the Federal Government 
Residence for students attending Sir John Franklin School in a type of 
course that they were unable to get in their home community. 

(c) Students at St. Patrick's High School - This group con- 
stituted the adolescents who attended St. Patrick's High School. 
St. Patrick's offered only the academic courses. This is one of the 
reasons for the low number of adolescents attending that school. 

(d) The Non-student Adolescents - The non-student adolescents 
were those adolescents who were working in the community but who tended 


to participate in social activities with those adolescents in school. 


3. The Formal Divisions: 
(a) Town Students and Students Resident at Akaitcho Hall. 
Sir John Franklin School was the locus of two of the formal divisions, 
town students and students in residence at Akaitcho Hall. The latter 
group was colloquially referred to as "Akaitcho Hall" students. 
Figure 2 shows the composition of the student body of Sir John Franklin 


School according to race. 


Figure 2: Racial Composition of Sir John Franklin School 


Indian Eskimo Metis Other Total 


Number of 
Students 58 23 33 166 280 


% of Student 
Body 21 8 2 59 100 
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The following points should be remembered about the above fig- 
ures. It is easy to classify Indian or Eskimo because they are offi- 
cially that if they hold a treaty or disc number; therefore these 
figures should be quite accurate. The Metis figure could be under- 
represented as there is a tendency for the Metis to group themselves 
with the Others if possible. The Other figure includes not only stu- 
dents who are White, but anyone else who is not Indian or Eskimo, and 
those Metis who have included themselves with the White students. 

An examination of figure 2 would indicate that the school population 
of Sir John Franklin was a rather heterogeneous one. 

Figure 3 shows the breakdown of the adolescents attending Sir 
John Franklin School into those who are considered Town Students and 


those living in residence at Akaitcho Hall. 


Figure 3: Resident and Town Students According to Race 


Resident Town 
Indian 54 4 
Eskimo 23 ) 
Metis 32 1 
Other i 109 
Total 166 114 


The first obvious point about the above chart is that the stu- 
dents in residence at Akaitcho Hall outnumber the students from the 
Town attending Sir John Franklin School. Secondly, Indian, Eskimo, 


and Metis students are over-represented in the residence and under- 
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represented in the town. The Eskimo figure is understandable since 
Yellowknife is not in an Eskimo area and it is unlikely that an Eskimo 
family who have adolescent sons or daughters would be living there. 
The figures for the Indian and Metis town students are very low. 
However a large number of Indians and Metis particularly those who 
come from Yellowknife, are Roman Catholic, and these students attended 
St. Patrick's High School. Thirdly, and perhaps most significant, is 
the fact that the student body of Sir John Franklin was clearly divided 
along racial lines, with the town students having the largest number 
of Other, and the Akaitcho Hall residents having the greatest number 
of racial groups. 

The racial composition of the first two formal divisions can 


now be shown: 


Figure 4: First Formal Division: Town Students 
Indian Eskimo Metis Other Total 
4 @) 1 109 114 
Figure 5: Second Formal Division: Students in Residence at 
Akaitcho Hall 
Indian Eskimo Metis Other Total 


54 23 m4 57 166 


(b) Students at St. Patrick's High School - It has already 


been mentioned that students at St. Patrick's High School could be 
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. . . 1 
Metis and Indian because they were Roman Catholic. The Italian group 
within the community also sent their students to St. Patrick's mainly 


because of the religious factor. 


Figure 6: Composition of St. Patrick's According to Race 


Racial or Ethnic Group Number 
Indian 10 
Metis 10 
Other 20 


(Italian about 7) 


Total 40 


The Italian group has been included with the Other because 
both the formal and informal typing of people did this. However, it 
was found that they did constitute a specific informal group within 
the larger body of Other students. The Metis group may here be under- 
represented. It was the general consensus of people working in the 
community that St. Patrick's School catered to the Indian and Metis 
student. It was obvious that this was true with regard to the Indian 
and Metis students whose home was in Yellowknife. The religious factor 


also must be taken into consideration as was mentioned previously. 


1, was unable to gain access to the students' records at St. Patrick's 
School. Apparently the principal thought that I would be snooping 
and learning things about the students that should not be known. 
Therefore these figures are estimates based on observations and 
checked with the teachers working in that school. 
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(c) Non-student Adolescents - Once the students were out of 
school and working, and therefore in the non-student adolescent group, 
it was very difficult to type them along racial or ethnic lines. The 
common factor was that they were working and not attending school full- 
time. However, their informal activities took them into various groups 
that developed informally as a result of the four formal divisions. 

And when this occurred, one could see whether these individuals were 
more inclined to the activities of the Indian, Metis, or Other adoles- 
cents. 

The foregoing, then, has been a description of the four formal 
divisions of the social organization of the adolescent community with 


the major reasons indicated as to why these divisions existed. 


4. Informal Categories: It now remains to look at the informal 
social organization, the informal grouvs that developed from these 
divisions. Apart from the preceding formal classifications, it is 
important to understand the informal system of typing individuals 
prevalent among the adolescents. 

The adolescent community tended to follow the informal grouping 
ce their members into Indian, Eskimo, Metis, and Other. It should 
be remembered that officially one was an Indian if one held a treaty 
number, and an Eskimo if one held a disc number. The adolescents, 
though, did not follow this official categorization in the typing of 
their individual members. In most cases they did not know who held 
a treaty or disc number. This was not public knowledge, and unless 


an individual made it known that he did have a treaty or disc number, 
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the rest of the group would remain unaware. But the adolescents fol- 
lowed the informal classification based largely on physical appearance, 
particularly skin and hair color and shape of the face. In the adoles- 
cent community the individual was typed as an Indian if he looked like 
the Indian: dark swarthy skin, black hair, dark eyes. He was an 
Eskimo if he had the features common to the Eskimos, black hair, the 
somewhat slanted eyes, and skin not as dark as the Indian. Someone 
who had either of the above features to a lesser extent was a Metis. 
And if Chinese or Negro in appearance, the adolescent was typed as 
being Chinese or Negro. If the individual did not fit the above fea- 
tures, that is, if he had white skin and the variations of a White 


man's features, he was classed as White. 


C. Informal Organization of the Adolescent Community 


The determination of the informal groups within the adolescent 
community was a continuing process throughout the period of research. 
Early in the field work, certain informal groupings of the students 
indicated that there may be in fact an informal network of social 
organization that was one of the prime factors in the shaping of the 
adolescent community. As these groups became more identifiable through 
time, the relationship they had to each other also became more clear, 
and it eventually became possible to arrange these groups in a hierarchy 
of importance. Importance in the sense of control of the general 


attitudes of the adolescents towards the community of Yellowknife. 
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1. Informal Groups Within the Town Students: Within the town 

students there developed two distinct informal groups, named here 
for clarification (1) New Arrivals and (2) Permanent Residents. The 
new arrivals were the sons and daughters of the Territorial Civil 
Servants who had come to Yellowknife in the summer and fall of 1967, 
when Yellowknife had been made the capital of the Northwest Territories. 
Their total number was not more than twenty. The permanent residents 
were those adolescents who had lived in Yellowknife for a number 
of years, had been to school there before, and in many cases had come 
up through the school system. Their total number was not more than 
ener 

(a) New Arrivals - The adolescents, who were the sons and 
daughters of the new Territorial Civil Servants, faced a number of 
problems when they entered the community of Yellowknife. Like adoles- 
cents elsewhere, perhaps the major problem was that of acceptance 
into the adolescent community and also, acceptance of the community 
in which they now lived, Yellowknife. 

Most of these adolescents received a large proportion of their 


education in southern Canada. Some had never seen Indians or Eskimos 


before, nor had they lived close to proverty. Because their previous 


Athos numbers are approximate, as the actual membership of the groups 
fluctuated throughout the research period. What is important, is 
that two groups existed as informal divisions within the town stu- 
dents, and their existence was consistant throughout the study. 
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education tended to socialize them into the values of the middle- 
class, when they entered a heterogeneous community like Yellowknife, 
they were immediately thrown in with adolescents of all different 
types: Indian, Eskimo, Metis, the rich and the poor. The majority 
of the twenty members of this informal group were registered in the 
academic programs at Sir John Franklin School. In many cases they 
found themselves, or at least perceived of themselves, as being more 
advanced than the adolescents who had come up through the education 
system in the Northwest Territories. From their point of view this 
put them at a great advantage over the other adolescents, particularly 
the native Indians and Eskimos, who seldom registered or persisted 
in an academic program. 

The following are representative quotations from the members 
of this group, showing their reactions to their new environment. 


"Tt's fun. I've never had an Indian boy ask me for a date 
before." 


"I've taken all this stuff before." (Referring to the con- 
tent of the courses taught). 


"T sure like the Indian girls. But my mother won't let me 
bring them home yet. She is really worried." 


"T should'nt have any trouble at school. The teachers are 
easy. No detentions here. Ang they don't even check homework." 


"My old man's afraid I'll knock up one of those little curves. 
I guess it's okay if he doesn't know about it. But they sure 
are cute." (Referring to the Indian girls) .l 


1 uotations recorded from the adolescents who were sons and daughters 
of newly arrived Territorial Civil Servants, late September and 
early October, 1967. 
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Thus into the community of Yellowknife, and into the adoles- 
cent community, entered a new group of adolescents who perceived of 
themselves as being more sophisticated and in a more advantageous 
position than the adolescents who had gone to school in Yellowknife 
before. What happened to the members of this group through time? 

First of all the members of the group lived in the same section 
of Yellowknife that was referred to as Snob Row. The original group 
of new arrivals consisted of twenty members, seven of whom were core 
members, or regulars, consistently together at informal activities 
for the first six weeks of the research period. Of these core members, 
four were girls and three were boys. The other members were 'hangers- 
on', that is they did not influence the direction @ the group's 
activities to any extent, but tended to follow the behavioral patterns 
of the core members. The girls, all of whom were categorized infor- - 
mally, as Other or White, experienced particular difficulty in getting 
dates. Initially, in the community, the only boys they dated were 
the members of their own group. But the girls outnumbered the boys 
approximately two to one. Their chances of getting regular dates 
was very low, so long as they stayed within their own group. On 
occasion they did attend, as a group, the dances at any one of the 
schools where they accepted dances with anyone. However they always 
came and went to the dances together. 

There was a shift in the structure of the group when the boys, 
three of whom were core members, began to date outside their own 


informal group and into the Permanent Residents group. Until this 
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started the school work of the boys appeared quite adequate. But as 
the year went on, from the teachers' perspective, school work 
deteriorated rapidly. One boy who was a core member was eventually 
expelled from Sir John Franklin; the other who was very bright and 
had become quite popular among the general student body, managed to 
just pass at the end of the school year. 

The New Arrivals, then, went through three stages of develop- 
ment and change during the period of the research. The first, which 
lasted not more than eight weeks was marked by the following charac- 
teristics: 

(a) The entrance of the group members into Yellowknife as 
new residents. 

(b) Because they were the sons and daughters of the Terri- 
torial Civil Servants, they lived in the same section of the com- 
munity and came together, at first, as a rather loosely knit informal 
group. 

(c) Out of this, developed a core group, consisting of four 
girls and three boys. 

With the opening of the school term, and the resultant increased 
interaction with other adolescents, the group entered its second 
stage. The characteristics of this stage were: 

(a) The boys from the core group began dating, rather regu- 
larly girls from the Permanent Residents Group. The probable reason 
for this, was that the boys were simply coming into contact with 


"new" girls. Also the girls from the Permanent Residents Group 
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were always anxious to see new faces, and therefore were quite recep- 
tive to the boys. Generally, these were city boys coming into a 
small community. "They know more, just more, and they dress a lot 
better," was a reason given by a girl who had been a long time resi- 
dent of Yellowknife. 

(b) The out-dating of the boy core members, had the effect 
of making the girls within the New Arrivals more cohesive. 

(c) The other, less influential members of the group began 
dispersing into various groups within the community. 

As this process continued, the group entered its third stage, 
marked by the following characteristics: 

(a) The girls from the original core group persisted in their 
cohesive payin However, one of the core members dropped out of 
school and entered the labour force as an employee of the Territorial 
Government, thus in effect taking her into a larger dating market. 

(b) The three core member boys were becoming well-integrated 
into the Permanent Residents Group, and began to take on leadership 
roles in this latter group, attracting to them a number of followers. 
ae activities of these adolescents were considered deviant from the 
norms of the community, t.e. drinking, sexual activities, and poor 


school performance. 


away the girls did not get dates may have been a personality problem. 
Though they were quite attractive, they were interested in intel- 
lectual things. Their lack of dates simply reinforced them and their 
parents in the idea that it would be good to get out of Yellowknife 
as soon as school was completed. 
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Thus in effect the original informal group, the New Arrivals, 
the sons and daughters of the Territorial Civil Servants, ceased to 
function as a distinct group. The parents of the original core 
members became more critical of the community as a whole, attributing 
the delinquent behavior of the boys to the poor friendships formed, 
particularly their dating habits with the Permanent Residents group, 
and the latter's closer connection with Indian and Metis girls. 


"T don't care what he does at school, but I don't want him 
to bring those Indian girls home here." 


On the other hand, the parents of the core girls perceived 
their daughters' lack of integration into the adolescent community 
as a good thing and hopefully looked forward to the day when they 
would finish school and go to university where they would be with 


more of their own kind. 


Figure 7: Interaction Pattern of New Arrivals 
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Meonversation with a parent of one of the boys belonging to the New 
Arrivals. 
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(b) Permanent Town Residents - The second informal group 
within the formal classification of Town Students was the Permanent 
Town Residents. These were the adolescents who had lived in 
Yellowknife for a number of years, had been to school there before, 
and in many cases had come up through the school system. There 
were approximately ninety-five members of this group, consisting mainly 
of white adolescents, with a scattering of Indians and Metis. They 
were distinguished from the Akaitcho Hall adolescents in that they 
did not live in residence, and from the St. Patrick's high school 
adolescents, in that they attended school at Sir John Franklin. 

Before the advent of the members of the New Arrivals group 
into the community, the Permanent Town Residents gave the appearnace 
of being a very cohesive, tightly knit group. Some of them had been 
friends since childhood. There was much inter-dating and they par- 
ticipated together, in all their social activities. They came and 
went to school together, were with each other after school, and 
frequently studied together. They felt they had a stake in the com- 
munity. They were one of the most vocal groups in complaints against 
the community with regard to lack of things to do for the youth. 

Many of them held part-time jobs after school and on the weekends. 
This tended to bring them into closer contact to the Non-Student 
Adolescents. 

However, the group was not as cohesive as on first observations. 

As the period of research lengthened and more interviews were held 


with the members of this group, it became evident that there was a 
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division along class lines. Therefore this group could in fact 

be sub-divided into two groups: (a) upper-class members and 

(b) lower-class members. The distinction was that the upper-class 
members were the sons and daughters of the merchant class within 

the community. They were the core members of the Permanent Town 
Students, giving leadership to the group as a whole. The lower-class 
members were in fact the poorer adolescents of this group, coming 
largely from the working class within Yellowknife. They did not have 
access to money and cars as did the upper-class members. Upper-—class 
members dated throughout the whole group, but lower-class boys were 
seldom seen with upper-class girls, except in a group. The few 
Indians and Metis were at the bottom of the socio-economic scale and 
therefore had very little opportunity to initiate action for this group. 
They participated readily in activities of the group but were depen- 
dent on upper-class members to initiate interaction. 

With the entrance of the New Arrivals into the adolescent 
community, a change in structure began to occur within the Permanent 
Town Residents. As mentioned previously, the boy core members of the 
New Arrivals began dating into the Permanent Town Residents Group. 
But the members of the latter group that they dated were from the 
lower class. Thus in effect while the New Arrivals were making 
inroads into the Permanent Town Residents, they were siphoning off 
lower-class members of this group. The Permanent Town Residents 
now consisted of two sub-groups: (a) members led by the upper-class 


merchant group, and (b) members who had shifted leadership to the 
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New Arrivals, mainly lower-class members. The characteristics of 
the former were that they were much more discreet in their behavior. 
Though they participated in deviant activities, they were not as 
open about it as the group led by the New Arrivals. When asked about 
this, some of the members indicated: 
"Well our parents always know what we are doing and where 

we are. So we have to be careful about what we do. Besides 

our parents know each other very well ."1 
This group also had less contact with Indians and Eskimos. The 
effect of the entrance of the New Arrivals was to make the upper- 
class members much more of an in-group. Inter-dating continued but 
with lower-class members being attracted to the New Arrivals, the 
upper-class members now had less range in their dating patterns. 
This however, did not prevent them from getting together as a group 
at someone's house and asking members of the lower class to attend. 
The desire to date lower-class girls still existed among the boys, 
but it became less open and more of a mixed activity, when it could 
be arranged without parents' knowledge. 

The second sub-group led by the core members of the New Arrivals 
were much more open about their activities. They freely dated lower- 
class members, developed more contact with Indian and Eskimo students 
at Akaitcho Hall. Their range of activities was wide. They held 
parties at which members of all racial groups were present; they 


drank freely when parents were not around. They found quickly how 


eonver eet iaa recorded with upper class member of Permanent Town 
Residents. 
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they could obtain alcohol by simply letting an older adolescent buy 
it for them. They became the "swingers" of the adolescent community, 
taking over the leadership previously given by upper-class members 
of the Permanent Town Students. This group could be labeled the 
"socials", as their main interests were in the social activities 
that they found in this heterogeneous community. The effect on the 
upper-class members was to make them more cohesive. Though they 
were still interested in social activities, their studies were impor- 
tant to them, and therefore they could be labeled the "academics". 
This interest in studies as a prime activity brought them into con- 
tact with a similar group at St. Patrick's High School, and the core 
girls members of the original New Arrivals group, who had turned to 
studies as a result of their inability to obtain a large number of 
dates. 

The following summary indicates the stages of development of 
the Permanent Town Residents. 

Scogew | 

1. New Arrivals have not yet entered Yellowknife. 

‘2. Indication of cohesiveness among group. 

3. Evidence of class divisions, between upper and lower classes 

within the group. 
Stage II 
4. New Arrivals have begun dating lower class members. 
5. Upper class becomes more cohesive, eventually having more 


interaction with core girls from New Arrivals and similar 
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academic interest group from St. Patrick's High School. 

6. New Arrivals labeled as "socials" and have more interaction 
with Akaitcho Hall students as well as lower-class adoles- 
cents from other groups. 

Stage Zit 

7. New Arrivals have in effect taken over leadership of 
Permanent Town Residents group, generally directed towards 
deviant activities. 

8. Original Permanent Town Students group has decreased in 


numbers, largely consisting of upper-class members only. 


2. Informal Groups Among Students Resident at Akaitcho Hall: 

Akaticho Hall (named after the Indian Chief, Akaitcho, who 
was a guide for the explorer, Sir John Franklin, on his trip to the 
Coppermine River) is a residence for students attending Sir John 
Franklin School from outside the community of Yellowknife. During 
the year of research there were 166 adolescents in residence: 54 
Indians, 23 Eskimos, 32 Metis, and 57 Others. The residence has 
provision for both boys and girls. Students live in groups of four, 
and sometimes six, in well-equipped rooms. Officially the residence 
is under the charge of the principal of Sir John Franklin School, 
but in fact it is run and operated by a Superintendent of the Hostel 
and a small staff. Figure 8 indicates the lines of command, the 
formal structure of Akaitcho Hall. 

Both the Superintendent of the Hostel and the Matron had been 


there since the opening of the residence in 1957. In practice the 
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Figure 8: Chain of Command at Akaitcho Hall 


Principal of Sir John Franklin School 
Superintendent of the Hostel 


Matron 


Maintenance & 
Cooking Staff 
Boys Supervisor Girls Supervisor 
& Assistant & Assistant 


Students in Residence 


principal of the school did not give orders to the Superintent, 
though officially he was in charge. They did consult on problem 
discipline cases. While in the residence the students could and did 
receive’ orders or instructions from: (a) the superintendent, (b) 
the matron, (c) the boys' supervisor and his assistant, (d) the girls 
supervisor and her assistant. Some of the students who had been in 
the residence before were appointed monitors by the superintendent. 
They acted as the go-between from superintendent to the general group 
of residents. Within a few weeks, when the resident students had 


achieved some organized patterns of group behavior, monitors were 
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appointed by the Superintendent. At first these individuals were 
very proud to be selected as monitors, letting teachers and other 
adolescents know of their new position. Yet as the year progressed 
some of them became discouraged as they felt their duties were not 
outlined clearly enough. "It's just a badge" was a typical comment. 
In some cases the position of monitor conflicted with the individual's 
role in a peer group. When this occurred, the individual usually 
maintained the position but did not perform the duties required by 
the staff. Such infractions generally led to the appointment of 
another monitor. Though the staff believed the position to be one of 
honour, the residents came to perceive of it as something to be 
avoided if at all possible. The fact that the adolescents in resi- 
dence had to take instructions from a number of people certainly led 
to confusion and was one of the factors for the formation of informal 
groups within the residence. 

Hostel living was not new for most of the Indian and Eskimo 
students and for some of the Others. Many had been in some form of 
a hostel from the very beginning of their schooling. However, what 
was new-was the size of the hostel and the school that they attended 
and of course the size of the community in which they were now living. 
The students in residence came from all over the north, both the 
larger communities such as Inuvik and Hay River, and the very small 
villages such as Snowdrift and Fort Norman. (beel Eionte oF) 

Like any institution, the experience the individual underwent 


was different: some liked it and some didn't. The most vociferous 
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Figure 9: Place of Origin of Akaitcho Hall Residents 


Speer hles oe ee ee eis ter pel 
Aklavik 2 4 1 4) 
Arctic Red River 1 1 2 
Bathurst Inlet 1 u 
Cambridge Bay 3 3 
Coppermine fl x 
Dewline 1 at 
Discovery 3 3 
Edmonton 1 cif 
Fort Franklin 3 3 
Fort Good Hope 2 2 4 
Fort Liard i al 
Fort MacPherson 3] 9 
Fort Norman 1 if 
Fort Providence 5 2 7 
Fort Rae 5 S} 8 
Fort Resolution 3 3 
Fort Simpson 6 1 5 2 
Fort Smith i 11 16 28 
Fort Wrigley i ; | 1 
Gjoa Haven 1 1 
Hay River i, 5 18 24 
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Figure 9°— Cont. 


Communities Indian Eskimo Metis Other Total 
Inuvik 5 7 3 15 
Jean Marie River 2 2 
Nahanni Butte X i 
Norman Wells 3 3 
Pine Point 7) 7 
Reindeer Station i 1 
Sachs Harbour 1 i 
Snowdrift 3 3 
Spence Bay il iN 
Trout Rock 4 4 
Tuktoyaktuk 2 ue 3 
Tundra Gold Mines 1 1 
Tungsten Mine ‘a *r ow me aay 
TOTALS 54 29 32 5Y 166 


complainers were among the Other group, probably because this latter 
group in comparison with the Indians and Eskimos had had a wider 
range of experiences before entering the hostel. But the majority 
of the students felt that living in the hostel was a great infringe- 
ment on their freedom. The hostel was exceptionally well equipped 
and the staff were sincere in their attempts to make the hostel 

"a home away from home." However, all rules applied to everyone 


and the youths were bound to rebel. The greatest complaint the 
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residents had was that they were not free to do what they wanted to 
do. Such a complaint was not dissimilar to that of any adolescent; 
but the age range in the hostel was from 14 to 22 and all were treated 
under the same regulations. A glance at some of these rules will show 
the points that were particularly irksome to the adolescents: "NO 
DRINKING, NO SWEARING, NO CAR RIDING, NO DEFACING OF CLOTHING MARKS, 
BE RESPECTFUL, HONOUR THE RIGHTS OF OTHERS, HONOUR THE OWNERSHIP OF 
PROPERTY, BE PUNCTUAL, TAKE PRIDE IN EVERYTHING YOU DO, THIS IS 
AKATTCHO HALL." 

Students who felt that they were leaving the restrictions of 
parents to live a life of greater freedom when they came to Akaitcho 
Hall were in for a great surprise. If they were restricted in their 
activities at home, they were much more so while in residence. Note 
the regulations regarding leave when they first arrived in residence: 

Please note that students returning to Akaitcho Hall have no 

leave for at least four days after arrival. This suspension of 
of leave shall cover one week-end with the exception of attending 


church on Sunday: New Students will have no leave for one full 
week after arrival." 


The cancellation of leave for any misdemeanour was a constant 
source of irritation to the students in residence. The process of 


socialization began immediately. Students did not have a choice of 


eat Een Hall Regulations. p. 5. 
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Akaticho Hall Regulations. p. 1 
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roommates, though they could request to be with some friend. However, 
throughout the school year, there were three room changes all under 
the control of the Superintendent. Thus the supervisors could break 
up cliques that they felt did not fulfill the purpose of Akaitcho Hall. 
We (the staff at Akaticho Hall) don't want any cliques forming 
here, that is why we have room changes throughout the year. We 
want the students to mix with each other and to participate in 
activities with each other. When we find a small clique, it is 
usually because the individuals don't want to participate in the 
life of the hostel ."1 
At the beginning of the school year as the adolescents were 
adjusting to resident routine, it was not unnusual for them to group 
informally according to place of origin. So that residents from 
Fort Smith or Hay River would have an initial common factor in that 
they knew each other before coming to Akaitcho. However, these group- 
ings according to locality did not persist and soon gave way to the 
stronger influence of similar interests. The latter centered around 
(a) dating habits, (b) sports, (c) desire to get out of school and 
residence. 
Though the staff of Akaitcho Hall was sincere in the desire to 
help the students, knowledge of adolescent problems was sometimes lack- 
ing. Upon arrival in the fall, the prospective residents were pre- 


sented with an eight-page booklet outlining the rules and regulations 


of Akaitcho Hall. Until such time as the individual had read and 


Tconver sation recorded with one of the supervisors of Akaitcho Hall. 
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understood these rules, he could not be admitted to the hall officially. 
When you agree that these are reasonable and necessary regu- 
lations, sign the attached declaration and bring it to the 
Superintendent's office. This declaration is to be signed by 
every resident student before acceptance to Akaitcho Hall is 
final."1 
The element of coercion could be seen and felt within the hostel. 
Erving Goffman's definition of a total institution and the subsequent 
effects on the clients seemed applicable: 
A total institution may be defined as a place of residence 
and work where a large number of like-situated individuals, cut 
off from the wider society for an appreciable period of time, 
together lead an enclosed, formally administered round of life." 
(a) Older Girls - There were twenty core members of this 
group, all girls. Most of them had been at the residence in previous 
years and all but a few were taking commercial courses at Sir John 
Franklin. They ranged in age from 16 to 20 and were mixed racially, 
that is Indian, Metis, and Other. The leadership of this group 
varied throughout the year, but tended to be based around the girls 
who were most pretty and popular, i.e. those who were receiving the 
most dates. The dating patterns of these girls existed both within 
and without the hostel members with a definite preference for the 
latter. During a four week period, the frequency of dating adoles- 


cents outside the hostel was compared to the frequency of dating boys 


within the hostel. Figure 10 indicates the comparison. 


A segulatiéas and Information: Akaitcho Hall, p. 8. 


2 Goffman, Erving. Asylums. p. XIII. 
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Figure 10: Comparison of Older Girls Dating Within and Without the 
Residence During an Eight Week Period 


Actual Number of Dates Percentage 
Within 32 2157 
Without 112 68.3 


This trend of the Older Girls to date outside the residence 
appeared to persist throughout the study. Once it started to become 
evident an attempt was made through informal interviews to find the 
reasons. The following quotations give some of the indications for 
this dating pattern. 


"Well, we always see the boys in the hostel. We can geta 
date with them at any time." 


"The kids outside the hostel have more money to spend. We 
can have more fun with them." 


"T don't like to date hostel boys because then everyone 
thinks we are going steady." 


"Would you date a boy within the hostel. They are so 
immature." 


This 'out-dating' of the Older Girls Group brought them into 
contact with both the Non-student Adolescents and the New Arrivals. 
Very few dates occured with the Permanent Town Residents Group and 
when they did, they were usually with the lower-class members of this 


group. The direction, then, of the dating patterns of this first 


Toonversations recorded with Older Girls Group within Akaitcho Hall. 
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informal group within the hostel could be outlined as follows in 


figure 11. 


Figure ll: Direction of Older Girls' Dating Patterns 


Within Residence 
Ble g/se 


Older Giris 
20 core members 
racially mixed 


Boys from 
New Arrivals 


Boys from lower- 
class of Permanent 
Town Residents 


Outside Residence 
68.3% 


Boys from Non- 
student Adolescents 


A final comment is needed on these dating patterns. When dating 
within the residence, the girls preferred boys who were classified as 
others. The Indian and Eskimo boys within the residence had the least 
opportunity to date. 

The .effect of these dating patterns seemed to lead to the forma- 
tion of another informal group within the hostel, the Sports Minded. 

(b) Sports Minded ~ The members of this group consisted largely 
of Indian, Eskimo, and Metis boys. They were keenly interested in 


athletics and outdoor activities, such as hunting, skiing, and snow- 
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shoeing. The core members of this group were those boys who excelled 
at different athletic activities. They were very competitive, at least 
in those areas of athletic endeavour where they stood a chance of 
winning, such as basketball and gymnastics. There appeared to exist 
a strong jealousy between this group and the boys of the New Arrivals. 
It should be remembered that the latter were dating the girls, that 
the Sports Minded members would normally date. The only possible way 
for the Sports Minded members to gain access to the Permanent Town 
Residents was to excell in some athletic endeavour so that their ath- 
letic ability became something to be admired above the fact that they 
may be Indian, Eskimo, and Metis, and therefore lower class. This 
interest in sports brought them into contact with the Metis adoles- 
cents at St. Patrick's High School and also into contact with adults 
who were involved in sports in the community. The adults in the en 
munity looked to the best athletes of this group as leaders among the 
Indian, Eskimo and Metis adolescents. Figure 12 indicates the inter- 
action patterns of this group. 

(c) Work Oriented - It would be superficial to classify the re- 
maining residents of Akaitcho Hall, those individuals "left over" from 
the older Girls Group and the Sports Minded Group in this third in- 
formal group. The members of this group were mixed, both racially 
and according to sex. They were individuals who tended to place some 
degree of importance on their work at school as a means of mobility 
and on the various jobs that they could get within the community on 


the weekend. Their major interests were not directed towards 
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Figure 12: Interaction Patterns of Sports Minded Group 
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athletics or dating. It might be assumed that they were poor in these 
endeavours. They also appeared to be the most dissatisfied individuals 
within the residence. They wanted to get out of school and the oo 
dence as soon as possible. In a number of interviews they indicated 
their apparent unhappiness with life at the hostel. 

"There is nothing here for me. I just go to school." 

"Look at Pete. He is out working and can do whatever he wants." 

"T want to go back home. I was much happier there." 

"Nobody wants to go out with me." (an Indian boy). 

"Those other kids (the New Arrivals) have all the fun." 

The older Indian, Eskimo, and Metis boys of this group associ- 
ated more frequently with the Non-student Raoiescent ee Though resi- 
dents at the hostel were not permitted to drink, these boys could be 


seen with Non-student Adolescents nearly every Friday and Saturday night 
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at one of the latter's houses just talking and drinking. 

The girls of this group also received most of their dates with 
the boys of the Non-student Adolescents. The general concern of these 
adolescents seemed to be to get out of school and get to work as quickly 
as possible. Students who dropped out of school during the year usually 
came from this group. If one wished to speak about alienation of the 
adolescents, the concept would definitely apply to these individuals. 
They were unhappy in the residence, unhappy at school, and their only 
contact with the community was with the Non-student Adolescents. 


Figure 13 shows the patterns of interaction of this group. 


Figure 13: Patterns of Interaction of Work-Oriented Group 
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The preceding groups have not accounted for all the boys who 
were categorized as Other, that is, White. These individuals held 
no loyalties to the Sports Minded Group or the Work Oriented Group. 
Though they did on occasion participate in the activities of these 
groups, they did so on an individual basis. They were not treated 
as a group because they showed no consistent patterns of group behavior. 
Their individual activities brought them into contact with adolescents 


in the groups outside Akaitcho Hall. 


3. Informal Groups Within St. Patrick's High School: 

Within St. Patrick's High School, three informal groups could 
by identified, largely along racial or ethnic lines: the Other Group, 
Indian and Metis, and Italian. 

(a) The Other Group - The Other Group within this school was 
composed of twenty boys and girls who were White. Their major noaeee 
of interaction was the school itself, but on occasion they could be 
seen together outside school activities, particularly at some of the 
adolescent dances. These adolescents did not associate with the Indian 
and Metis Group outside of School, but tended to identify with the 
Permanent Town Students. Some of the male members did date the Indian 
and Eskimo girls from Akaitcho Hall. However, because the activities 
of the two schools were seldom intertwined, it took an extra effort 
for the boys to get to know the Akaitcho Hall girls, and this usually 
occurred initially through the intermediary of the adolescents in the 
Permanent Town Student Group. On questioning the members of this group, 


many of them indicated a desire to attend Sir John Franklin, where 
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they felt that they would be in greater contact with "more of their 
own kind" and be able to take the type of courses they liked. 


"My parents want me here. But I'd go to Sir John tomorrow if 
i eould..” 


"The teachers are great here, but the kids at Sir John seem 
to have more fun." 


"T don't mind the Indian and Metis kids, but I don't want to 
be with them all the time." 


During the course of the research, this informal group developed 
two sub-groups, (a) one which showed an interest in studies, and (b) 
the other which showed a great lack of interest. It was the latter 
group that was in the majority at the school. During the year of 
research, there was no grade twelve at St. Patrick's High School. 
Those individuals who had gone that far in their schooling had to 
transfer to Sir John Franklin, with the subsequent problems of adjust— 


ing to a new set of regulations and different teachers. 


Figure 14: Interaction Patterns of Other Group Within St. Patrick's 
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(b) Indian and Metis - Within the school, this was the group 
that had the problem students according to the teachers. "We have only 
the poor Indians heres Ironically, the Indian and Metis adolescents 
here seldom associated with the Indian and Metis at Akaitcho Hall. 
They came from the poorer families within the community, and were 
definitely ranked on the bottom of the social scale by the adolescent 
community. Some of the girls were dated by males from all group but 
they were seen as "mere sex objects". The boys tended to withdraw 
into themselves, made some close friendships with each other and tried 
to participate as much as possible with the Non-student Adolescents. 
But because they did not have much money, they were unable to keep 
up to the activities of this latter group. This was another group 
that could be classed as 'alienated', not only from other adolescents 
but because of their poverty they were excluded from many of the activ- 
ities of the community. It was the members of this group that gave 
the impression of being lost. Unable to identify with the Indians and 
Metis at Akaitcho, because they were not only at a different school, 
but were enrolled in an academic course rather than a vocational one, 
they became discouraged and occasioned eventual discipline problems 
for the staff. If discouragement increased and they were unable to 
make the shift to Sir John Franklin, they soon gave up hope of making 


progress and became eager to drop out of school. 


1 puotation from teacher at St. Patrick's. When asked to elaborate, 
the implication was that the Indian students at Akaitcho were much 
better off in the sense of having regular meals, etc. 
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Figure 15: Interaction Patterns of Indian and Metis within St. Patrick's 
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of about seven Italians. 


They were a distinct group, in that they 


pursued their studies eagerly. 


The influence of the parents on this 


group was strong. Most of the members came from large families from 


the working class group in Yellowknife. Many of their parents had 
not had the opportunity to go to school, and thus when their children 
were given it, they instilled in their sons and daughters the impor- 
tance of finishing school in order to get a good job. "I could use 
Angelian at home, but I want her to finish (school) so she can get 
some good work." With the parents viewing education as a factor in 
upward mobility, the adolescents took their studies seriously. Because 
of this accent on studies, the Italian group had few interests with 

the itiade-and Metis. The adolescents they associated with outside 


of school came from the more academic inclined members of the Permanent 


Town Students. 
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Figure 16: Interaction Patterns of the Italians 
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4. Informal Groups within Non-student Adolescents: 


These were the adolescents who were no longer at school but 
participated in many of the activities of the various groups. Of the 
twenty identifiable members, one third were Indians and Metis, the 
others were White. The two informal groups then within this division 
were identifiable on racial and economic factors. 

(a) Indians and Metis - These adolescents held menial jobs 
within the community, such as piling lumber, cleaning stores, etc. 

But because they did have a source of income, they were looked up to 
by the Indian and Metis from other groups. They were the instigators 
of many parties, at which alcohol flowed freely. Anyone who looked 
old enough could get it from the liquor store. They dated a number 

of girls from the different groups, mostly Indians and Metis. When 
they did date white girls, the latter were usually from the lower-class 
Permanent Residents and the Older Girls at Akaitcho. It was noticeable 
that few girls were in this group. When a girl left school, the tend- 
ency was for her to be absorbed into a more adult group or to be 


married shortly thereafter. 
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Figure 17: Interaction Patterns of Indian and Metis within Non-student 
Adolescents 
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(b) White - This informal group too was largely composed of 
boys. Again, girls who went into the labor market were absorbed by 
more adult groups. Some of the boys held good paying jobs such as ones 
in the mines. As a group, they were looked up to by other adolescents 
because they had finished school, either by dropping out or emilee 
some program. The boys had a wide range of dating choice, excluded 


only from upper-class members of Permanent Town Students. 


Figure 18: Interaction Patterns of White Group within Non-student 
Adolescents 
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This chapter has outlined the social organization of the adoles- 
cent community, both the formal divisions and the informal groups. 


Figure 19 shows formal divisions and informal groups. 
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Figure 19: Formal Divisions and Informal Groups 
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CHAPTER V 


AREAS OF CONFLICT AND TENSION 


Like any community, Yellowknife had its points of conflict or 
tension which are really differences of opinion among various groups 
and among individuals. In this chapter an attempt will be made to 
identify some of these conflict areas that pertained to the adoles- 
cent community. And an attempt will be made to sends! why such con- 


fiicts dxd"exist. 
A. The Adolescent and the Community 


1. .Nothing to Do: 

The habitual complaint from the adolescent community was that 
they had nothing to do; that within the town they had little sense of 
participation in the life of the community. This feeling of lack of 
participation was aggravated early in the period of the research. A 
plebiscite had been circulated among the property owners in the com- 
munity, on whether or not a community center would be built. The 
plebiscite was defeated and many of the adolescents took the defeat 
as a direct affront against their interests. "What chance have we 
got against people like that:, was a thought echoed by many of the 
youth. The "people like that" referred to the members of the Town 
Council, all of whom were property owners. Perceptions like these 
led the adolescents to develop their own interests which in many cases 


were contradictory to those of the adult community. Their complaint 
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was voiced in many ways and from various individuals in the different 
adolescent groups. It was not uncommon to hear such comments as: 
"T wish I was back in Vancouver." "Why did my parents move. here?" 
"There is nothing for me to do." "I want to go home." "Apart from 
going to school, what else is there for us to do?" Such complaints 
were more evident from the adolescents who were resident of Yellowknife 
itself, rather than those who were resident at Akaitcho Hall. The 
latter tended to have their time more organized because of the type 
of timetable they lived by. And living 6 Yellowknife was only a trans- 
ition stage for most of the Akaitcho Hall residents. They saw their 
time there as one period in their lives. But for those who grew up 
in Yellowknife or those who had come in from the 'outside', the com- 
plaint of having nothing to do was widespread. There were of course 
exceptions to this, mostly from the adolescents who held interesting 
jobs outside of their schooling, and who had a definite goal to work 
for. These involved some of the older students from all groups, who 
in some cases had been out of school for a period of time, and had 
since returned to receive further training so that they could do what 
they wanted. In most cases what they wanted involved leaving Yellow- 
knife for wider horizons. 

Most of the adults were unaware of the seriousness of this com- 
plaint from the adolescents. Those who were did not understand it. A 


comment such as: "Why the young people have more to do here than any 


1 conversations with adolescents recorded by the researcher. 
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place else. Besides they can't get into teauble was a common one, 
particularly from parents and teachers. But when asked to elaborate, 
the 'more to do' involved outdoor activities, such as hockey, fishing 
and hunting, snowshoeing and skiing. The adolescents, on the other 
hand were referring to social activities: dancing, a place to go to 
have a coke, "a place of our wee Apparently many of the parents 
considered life in the north as being more thealthy'~ for the young 


people than their counterpart in the city. 


2. Lack of Anonymity: 

Another complaint from the adolescents and this involved all 
their informal groups, was that there was no anonymity in the community. 
"Everyone always knows what you're doing and where you are rt Ti 
individual parents did not know what their adolescent sons and daugh- 
ters were doing, it was not difficult to find out. But the parents 
were frustrated in trying to control the actions of their adolescents 
and knowing their behavior, particularly in the case of the civil 


servants group, simply led to greater anxiety among the adults. The 


es) comments from the adults regarding the adolescents. Recorded 
by the researcher. 


This comment from the adolescents was representative of the Town Group 
of students. 

3 the term 'healthy' meant different things to different adults. As 
far as I could determine, they felt that if the white children con- 
tinued to live in the north, they would become more like the natives 
and therefore lack the innate drive necessary to compete in the out- 
side world. 


Conversations with adolescents. 
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adolescents had a general suspicion of the adult world and of adults 
in general. Since the researcher was an adult, it was difficult to 
account for this general suspicion. However, adults felt they were 
better at organizing events for the adolescents and tended to do so. 
In many cases, it may have been better to let the adolescents do their 
own organizing, to learn by making their own mistakes. But adults 
involved with the adolescents were reluctant to do this. Until they 
sensed that a particular adult would not take information any farther 
than himself, they didn't reveal any more to him than they wanted. 
This was a protective device used by the adolescents. Many of the 
teachers were particularly susceptible to this type of cajolery and 
believed the word of the adolescent. Frequently they were laughing 
behind his back. The only way to break down this barrier of distrust 
was when an adolescent came with a particular problem, told an adult 
about it, and it went no further. If this happened a few times, word 
would spread among the adolescent community that "he was okay", "you 


di 
can trust him", "he won't tell anything." 


3.3%. Bypocrisy : 
The adolescents were quick to pick out hypocrisy in the community. 
One of the irritating points that they frequently laughed at was the 


fact that they were unable to attend dances for those over the age of 


SrOnvarse Conn with the adolescents. In the Appendix on Methodology a 
note will be found on how the researcher was able to establish this 
eerste 
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21 because liquor was being served. They thought this a joke because 
they had easy access to liquor whenever they wanted it. They were 
excluded from participating in the adult dances because of this regu-— 
lation. All their dances were labelled Teen Dances. They felt they 
should be able to attend an adult dance if they wished. This artifi- 
cial age barrier was a very sore point in their lives. Had there been 
none at all, some of the youth felt that there would be less trouble 
at the dances. The only time during the school year when adolescents 
and adults were at a dance together was the final graduation dance 


at Sir John Franklin School. 


4. Restaurants: 

Adolescents the world over like to gather in restaurants and 
talk. There were two such places in Yellowknife, the Gold Range cafe 
and the Yellowknife Hotel. (The latter has since been remodelled and 
is now called the Yellowknife Inn.) It was the restaurant in the 
Yellowknife Hotel that was the most popular for the adolescents. They 
could be seen there in groups immediately after school at 4:00 p.m., 
in the evenings and particularly after shows, and all day Saturdays. 
The Gold Range cafe was frequented by miners coming off shift and 
there was less space there. A complaint of the restaurant operators 
was that the young people will come in, order a coke, and occupy a 
table for more than an hour. On occasion, a waitress would ask the 


adolescents to leave. They usually did without making a fuss. If 
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they didn't, they ordered another coke and some ehice Frequently 
throughout the period of observing the adolescents in the restaurants, 
comments such as the following could be heard: 

"Geez, we can't even sit here and talk." 

"We've no place else to go." 

"It's the only place we can have a coke and meet all the hidaens 

The adult world appeared largely ignorant of the hopes and 
aspirations of the adolescents. They considered them more troublesome 
than anything else. The adolescent community saw themselves cut off 
from many of the pleasures of the adult world, and were frequently 
treated like babies. Their contact with the adult group was nearly 
always with someone in a position of authority, teachers, police, 
church leaders, parents. Seldom were they on equal footing with the 
adults. 

During the year prior to the research, an enterprising teacher 
had opened an old shack that the adolescents could use as their own 
gathering place. No support for this venture was forthcoming from the 
adult community and while the place existed, it soon gained the repu- 
tation of being just another hangout. Some parents refused to permit 
their daughters to go there. The place closed down when the teacher 


left Yellowknife at the end of the school year. 


Tone Appendix on Methodology indicates some of the experiences the 
researcher had in the restaurants. 


d ESR er aaeiGns with adolescents taken in the restaurant. 
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B. Conflict within the Adolescents 

Within the adolescent community itself certain conflicts arose 
throughout the period of the research. As has been mentioned in the 
preliminary observations, these conflicts were due to the nature of 
the adolescent social organization which developed as a result of 


living in the community of Yellowknife. 


1. Town Students and Akaitcho Hall Students: 

An area of conflict involving the Town Students and those in 
residence at Akaitcho Hall occurred over the amount of freedom each 
group had. In general the Town Students thought those students who 
lived at Akaitcho had a very "ope life. In the jargon of the adoles- 
cent, this meant that everything was organized for them and they did 
not have to provide anything for themselves: "Their meals are always 
ready for them." "They don't have to work after school." "They have 
everything provided." "They have no homework." On the other hand, 
the students at Akaitcho Hall described the Town Students in the follow- 
ing terms: "They can do whatever they want." "They can get a job 
after school." "We have to be in at certain hours, they don't.” 

"They have a lot more feoetom. Each group perceived that the other 


was better off and had more freedom, but there was a general jealousy 


1 , ; 
"Soft' here referred to a life of greater ease than the Town Students. 
Meals were always prepared and ready on time. 


2 
Conversations recorded from the students at Akaitcho Hall. 
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on the part of the Akaitcho Hall students towards the Town Students 
and the fact that the latter group were able to control their time 


much more. 


2. Academic and Vocational Students: 

As the school year progressed a division developed between the 
academic students and those taking vocational subjects. This became 
particularly acute in the residence but was also present among the 
Town Students. Apparently the difference arose over the amount of home- 
work that the academic students were given compared to the lack of 
homework given to vocational students. The pressure was on the aca- 
demic students to succeed at the Alberta Departmental Exams so that 
they could preceed to university. The vocational students, however, 
were seldom given work to do while away from school. This led to the 
latter group having a great deal more freedom after school hours. eee 
the number of vocational students was much greater, academic students 
banded together on occasion to give each other mutual reinforcement 
in the pursuit of their studies. 

As long as there was no current issue between the adolescents 
and the adults, the adolescent community's informal groups were more 
pronounced in their differences. When an issue did arise, between 
adults and adolescents, the informal groups came together as a unified 
whole. Thus the adolescent community was unified when it came to deal- 
ing with the adult world within Yellowknife. 

Whether or not the students at Sir John Franklin would be per- 


mitted to smoke within the boundaries of the school became an issue 
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between school authorities and students in general. The students 
finally won out after a period of protracted debate with the teachers 
and were granted a section of one of the school corridors where they 
could smoke before and after classes and during the morning and after- 
noon breaks. The final decision on whether or not there would be a 
smoking room was made by the principal of the school, after listening 


to the various pros and cons from the teachers. 


C. Adolescents and Teachers 


The adult group with whom the adolescents were in daily contact 
was the teachers. The latter were a varied group both in background 
and methods of dealing with the adolescents. That the main school 
was in a state of unrest was obvious from the beginning of the school 
term. Within six weeks of the opening of the school term, the princi- 
pal announced at a public meeting that he intended to resign at the 
end of the school year, ostensibly because of lack of support from his 
superiors. At the meeting where the announcement was made, most of the 
superintendents and members of the local boards were present; few of 
these people believéd that the principal would carry through his in- 
enti oie Constantly throughout the year, these people would remark 


that they did not think the principal would leave. But he did. 


are exception to this was the Chairman of the Separate School Board 
who was amazed that the principal's superiors did not act in such a 
way as to prevent this resignation. 
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The principal's decision affected deeply the newer and younger 
members of the staff. The reaction of a young and a good teacher can 
be seen in the following quotation: "What kind of school have we got, 
when the principal announces at the beginning of the school year that 
he intends to Bes iionssc The incident of the resignation was the spark 
that set off a series of differences among the teaching staff that 
were to overflow and affect the adolescents who were their students. 

Two major divisions developed within the staff, one along sub- 
ject lines and one pertaining to the length of residence in Yellowknife. 
They were both connected and should not be viewed as isolated conflicts. 
Along subject lines, there developed a clear cut break between teachers 
of academic subjects and teachers of vocational subjects. The first 
group definitely felt they received less than preferential treatment: 


"T can't get $100 for books in my room, yet the shop teachers 
spend thousands every year." 


"We are the ones that do all the work. We have to mark 
assignments and homework, while all they (shop teachers) do is 
stand around and watch the students work." 

"This is no place for an academic teacher." 

f 2 

PL it ee Cringe Ouce. 


Such comments were seldom heard from the vocational teachers. Their 


problems focused on specific issues rather than the general conditions 


EF ‘ A ; 
Conversation recorded with a young teacher at Sir John Franklin. 


2 : : r : 
Conversations recorded in the staffroom at Sir John Franklin School. 
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of the school. What went on in the various schools among the various 
groups of teachers undoubtedly affected the youth with whom they came 
into daily contact. That the academic teachers at Sir John were 
unsettled seemed to be upheld at the end of the school year when 13 
out of 25 teachers resigned including the principal. All those who 
resigned were degree-holders and the teachers responsible for the 
academic curriculum. Three degree people did remain, two, a husband 
and wife team were first year teachers in the north; the third had 
taught in the north before but had just returned after a two year 
absence. None of the vocational teachers left. And there was a very 
minor turnover in staff at the other high school, St. Patrick's. 

Certainly the vocational teachers gave the impression that they 
were more content both in the community and the school. As a group 
they had the longest length of stay among the teachers in the community 
The degree-holding people on the other hand were more mobile because 
of their qualifications and few of them had the total committment to 
the community like the vocational teachers. 

An inherent problem in the structure of the school system was 
the fact that the school was supposed to follow the curriculum of the 
Province of Alberta. As such, the grade twelve students had to write 
the Alberta grade 12 departmental examinations. There were less than 
60 out of.a total of 280 students registered in the academic program. 
Yet the whole school had to be timetabled to Jecctunde the needs of 


these students. 
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There is a general saying in the Northwest Territories that 
people come north for two reasons: to get away from something and 
to find something. Such a saying was certainly applicable to the 
teachers. In an informal survey taken among the teachers at the main 
school, Sir John Franklin, the majority of them indicated they came 
north to make more money. Other reasons given in order of preference 
were: for adventure, desire for change, "I just wanted to get away 
from it all." Many of them were sadly disillusioned after a few years. 
Though salaries may have been higher than most areas in southern Canada, 
coupled with a northern living allowance and well-subsidized housing, 
the teacher from southern Canada soon found that the additional cost 
of living in Yellowknife (estimated at 35% higher than Edmonton) and 
the need to take prolonged holidays in the summer, soon counteracted 
any increase in income that he may have gained by coming north. It 
was not unusual for some of the teachers to spend a thousand dollars 
or more each summer for a vacation from the community. They felt this 
was a necessity. 

As a group, the teachers were highly individualistic. They 
came from all provinces of Canada and from other countries. They had 
all had previous teaching experience. They were a very heterogeneous 
group, compared with a comparable number within a school in a city in 
southern Canada. They reacted differently to the student body and 
the community. 

The teacher's position within the community was an ironic one. 
On the average, they were the highest paid group in the community and 


they received all the benefits of the Federal Civil Service. Indeed 
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the teachers tried to make a clear distinction between being civil 
servants and public servants, though the general public could never 
make this distinction. For the teachers, their first duty was to their 
profession, therefore they considered themselves professional teachers 
under contract to the Federal Government to perform the task of teach- 
ing. Yet the actual number of days they worked was far less than that 
of the civil servants, having two months off in the summer and longer 
holidays both at Christmas and Easter. In addition to this, their 
working day at school was seldom more than five or six hours. In the 
words of one local lawyer: "They have it soft." The general public 
tended to view the teachers as making a good income and not having to 
do much work for it. Such attitudes certainly rubbed off on the adoles- 
cents who would overhear remarks at home from their parents. A comment 
like "You don't do nothing but look after us" was not unusual from the 
Town Students. On the other hand, the students in residence at Akaitcho 
Hall were instilled with the important position of the teachers, almost 
something sacred and to be obeyed at all times. This was the attitude 
that the supervisors attempted to get across, and in a large part, they 
were successful. Most of the problem cases of disobediance within the 
school came from the Town Students who were wise enough to question 
and wonder about the inadequate attitudes and teaching that was some- 
times evident. 

There were some teachers who were heavily involved in community 
activities, helping with minor league hockey, participating in the local 


drama group. Those who tended to be most involved in the community 
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were again the vocational teachers, and particularly the ones who had 
been in the community for the longer period of time. The vice-principal 
of Sir John Franklin School was the best example of this group. He 
was perhaps the most respected of the teachers from the community view- 
point, for his activity outside of school hours was largely devoted to 
the organization of community sports. Another teacher had great respect 
from the community because he opened his home as a recovery centre for 
the Eskimo women who had been released from the local hospital and were 
spending a few days in the community before returning home to their 
settlements. The kindness of this man and his wife were recognized by 
all and much appreciated; he too was one of the vocational teachers 
who had the longest length of stay at the school, and had made the 
north his life. 

If the group of teachers at Sir John Franklin could be broken 
down, it would be along the line of attitudes: towards the community 
of Yellowknife, towards the administration of the school, and towards 
the students. The greatest complaint from the teachers towards the 
community of Yellowknife was that there was not enough to do. (A 
complaint similar to some of the adolescents). The lack of restaurants, 
the lack of entertainment, the stupidity of some of the local people, 
the high prices of goods and services were all topics of conversation 
in the staffroom. Except for the few who had made Yellowknife their 
home, most of the teachers gave the impression that they did not like 
the town, and this was the impression that many of the students received 


from their teachers. Though the adolescents had their own complaints 
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about the community, they thought it ironic and almost improper for 
their teachers to have the same complaints. And when they heard com- 
plaining remarks from the teachers, they were quick to defend the com- 
munity. "If you don't like it here, why did you come in the first 
place?" "What's so good about you anyway?" 

Perhaps the greatest complaint the teachers had was their in- 
ability to change the system, the administration of the school. In 
general they thought it hopeless to being up anything new because "you 
will never get anywhere with it". What's the point, it's been tried 
before, you won't get any help or support." Such attitudes tended to 
sap what creative ability existed within the staff, and the topics of 
conversation deviated from important reforms to complaints against 
almost everything. It was very easy for the teacher as an adult and 
because of his protected position to complain with all vehemence against 


the student body, and indeed he did. 


D. Prejudice and the Teachers 


That prejudice existed among certain members of the staff, both 
towards groups of students and certain individual students, was evident 
from the very first day of school opening. If all the remarks in the 
staffroom could ever be made public, an investigation would take place 
and a number of the teachers be asked to leave forthwith. Some of 
these teachers are still on the staff. Their contact with the adoles- 


cents of Yellowknife could do nothing but cause harm. 
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The greatest thing an adolescent needs is to be respected as 
an individual. When this is lacking, what confidence he may have had 
seems to disappear and he becomes sullen and retreats into a shell of 
resentment. When the adolescent does not get this respect at home and 
from the school then he is very close to becoming a serious problem 
both to himself and the community. Surely one of the tasks of the 
teacher is to instill confidence in the youth, not to wring every 
vestige of energy and creativity from him so that all that is left is 
a frustrated individual. That the effect of some of the teachers on 
some of the students followed the above line was evident. Why the 
students did not revolt openly was surprising. In many cases they 
had every reason. 

Not all the teachers were prejudiced. Indeed many of them 
counteracted the prejudice that was evident in those few. Some were 
very kind and understanding to the students, and the adolescents were 
quick to recognize this and to respond accordingly. When the adolescents 
thought the teachers were being fair with them, instructing them well, 
and making an effort to help, they they would cooperate. They would 
work hard for the sympathetic teacher even though their finished work 
was not the best in the world. There were two teachers who particularly 
alienated the students. Both of them disliked Indians, Eskimos, Metis, 
dirt, the latter being associated with the types of students. Both 
were white, middle class, and frustrated. Their eae in the staff. 
room were heard by all teachers. They were a particular problem to 


the principal, but he could not get rid of them for there were no 
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replacements. Both were trying to reform the native adolescent into 
their own image, which was supposedly white and pure. All the old 
cliches about Indians being lazy and immoral could be heard from these 
particular teachers. Had their remarks remained within the staffroom 
alone, it might not have been so bad, but some of their comments were 
made directly to the students. On one occasion, one of them told a 
student "You can't learn anything, you're Indian." The boy never 
forgot this and mentioned it on different occasions throughout the year 
to other teachers. But the damage had been done. To the other teacher, 
all "Indian and Metis girls are immoral. Why they sleep with anyone. 
Just look at them." The girls hated her and almost feared her. Their 
attitude in her presence was completely different than that shown when 
they were elsewhere. 

As a group then, the teachers did not present a constant uniform 
image to the adolescents. The adolescents could not look to the teachers 
as a group for guidance. With this result the formation of their 
informal groups took on a protective aspect against the adult commu- 


nity as reflected in the teachers. 


E. Parents and Adolescents 


Throughout the previous chapters many references have been made 
to the relationship between parents and adolescents. In this section, 
an attempt will be made to summarize some of these relationships. As 
the relationships varied according to class and ethnic categories (and 
these two categories could not be separated in the community), the 


following section will treat the relationships under these categories. 
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1. Indian and Metis: 

Because of their socio-economic position as lowest in the com- 
munity, the Indian and Metis parents had very little permanent and 
intense contact with the Whites. The greatest meeting place of all 
the races was church and the weekly bingos. But these were superfi- 
cial meetings, "gatherings" is the term used by Eric eeeenen and 
few permanent friendships developed across the classes. The sons and 
daughters of the Indian and Metis parents found themselves in the situ- 
ation of interacting each day in school with adolescents of the higher 
classes. The whole curriculum was directed towards middle-class values. 
Therefore when these individuals left school and returned to their 
homes, they entered an environment that was alien to what they had 
been confronted with during the school day. 

That the Indian Adolescents felt this seemed evident from con- 
versations held with them: 

"I like my parents but they can't speak English well." 


"My Dad doesn't work like other people. If he wants to stay 
home, he does." 


"I'm a little ashamed to bring boys home to my house. It is 
so dirty."2 


The Indian parents on the other hand, were concerned that their 


+ Coftwen: B.. Ibid. 


2 ' : ; ee : 
“Conversations with Indian students within the community of 
Yellowknife. 
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sons and daughters go to school and do well there even though they 
showed evidence that they did not know what was going on in the school. 
"He has to go to school if he is gonna get a job." 


"He doesn't know how to fish and hunt anymore. What else can 
he do." 


"What will she do when she finishes. She doesn't like Indian 
boys." 


"At least she speaks English better than me. This should help 


her. 
Contact with the Indian and Eskimo parents of adolescents in 
the hostel was not possible but previous experience had also indicated 
that they too were concerned that their children go to school, even 
if they did not understand the socialization process that was going 
on. Because the Indian and Eskimo students at Akaitcho Hall had little 
or no contact with their parents during the school year, they showed ~™ 
the greatest alienation from parents among the adolescents. This was 
the same finding as Hobart and Brant in their study on education in 
the north. 
During the summer vacation periods at home the child's 
communication with parents and kinsmen is hampered by a growing 
value and attitude gap resulting from his tendency to view 


everything Eskimo, language included, as being of little 
workhoss. = 


i E . ‘ E ’ ‘ 
Conversations with Indian and Metis parents in the community. 


2 A ; ‘ ; 
Hobart, C. W., and Charles S. Brant, "Eskimo Education, Danish and 
Canadian: A comparison." The Canadian Review of Sociology and 
Anthropology. 
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2. Other: 


The greatest concern the Other parents had was that their sons 
and daughters would not associate too closely with the lower classes, 
Indians, Eskimos, and Metis. This was one of the reasons for members 
of this group for attempting to place their children in schools out- 
side the Territories. On the other hand, the adolescents of this group, 
finding themselves in a higher status group tended to take advantage 
of the lower class girls. Since the latter were willing to improve 
their position by dating upwards, the adolescent boys of the Other 
groups had the greatest range of interaction patterns, particularly 
the upper class boys who were able to date across racial lines and 
into almost any group. The same holds true of the lower class Other 
boys except for their inability to date frequently the girls from the 
upper class. 

Parents of the Other group were sometimes reluctant to talk 
directly about Indians and Eskimos, but their feelings were constantly 
revealed in little tidbits of conversations that ranged over a number 
of topics. 

"You don't have the school problems outside that you have here. 

Everyone caters to the Indian and Eskimo student." (native stu- 
dents) ." 


"They can't help but pull our kids down; they don't have the 
same interests in school nor do their parents." 


"T like it here but I think my daughter would get a better 
education in the south."! 


1 ; ; , 
Excerpts from conversations with parents of White adolescents. 
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This chapter may have been more properly titled Attitudes Within 
the Community. But the attitudes that did develop centered around the 
areas of conflict and tension that have been mentioned in the preceed- 
ing pages. In general, adolescent attitudes towards each other were 
a reflection of the attitudes prevalent among the adults, in particular, 
teachers and parents who had the closest day to day contact with the 


youth. 
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CHAPTER VI 


1 
IN RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Conclusions 


Tf there is a general conclusion from the preceding work, it 
is that the structure of the adolescent community was dependent on that 
of the adult community within Yellowknife. More colloquially the 
adolescent community was but a reflection of the adult community. 
The controlling factor in the adolescent community was the socio- 
economic conditions that existed in the community as a whole. Yet 
despite this similarity in structure, particularly in class divisions, 
the adolescents did develop their own set of roles, norms and expec- 
tations. Where they differed from the adult world was in their value 
system. They simply did not believe in the same things that their 
parents believed in. The "work ethic" of the Merchant class and the 
Other group within the community was not acceptable to the adolescents 
who came from this group. They were more inclined to live for the 
moment, to enjoy themselves from day to day, and to be carried along 


influenced by peer group pressures, rather than by their parents. 


Ihe title for this concluding chapter is taken from Harry F. Wolcott's 
"A Kwakiutl Village and School". It is appropriate here as this 
chapter is an attempt to look back on the previous ones, to see what 
has been done, what has been omitted, and what can be done in the 
future. 
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This was true for the Indian and Eskimo adolescents who as a category, 
underwent the greatest cleavage from parental values. This has been 

; i ' 
well documented previously. It was the Metis adolescents who had 
the least definable position within the community; they were not Indian 
or Eskimo, nor were they White. Perhaps the best term was that they 
were marginal, having very few remnants of Indian and Eskimo culture 
and were unacceptable as members of the White community. 

The result of these differences was that the adolescents turned 
away from parents and to peer groups for reinforcement of their ideas. 
Sherif has commented on this. 

"One of the problems (in adolescence) involved is that the 
individual is no longer a child, nor has he the child's willing- 
ness to accept adult instructions. At the same time he is not 
accepted into the adult world but he is told what to do and what 
not to do by adults. Since he questions their instructions and 
often doubts their validity, necessity forces him to turn to his 
peers for guidance and acceptance. And the peer group sets up 
models or ideals that the individual looks up to." 

But the adolescent's turning to the peer group was not completely 
open-ended. The particular adolescent's peer group existed largely 
within one of the formal divisions (one of the structural aspects of 
organization of the community of Yellowknife) and within these divi- 


sions, frequently followed racial or ethnic patterns as well as social 


class patterns. This had the effect of placing Indian, Eskimo and 


iy : i : 
Hobart, C. W., and C. S. Brant. "Eskimo Education, Danish and 
Canadian: A Comparison." 


Z 
Sherif Reference Groups. 
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Metis adolescents at the bottom of the social scale, as lower class 
members of the adolescent community. Thus Hollingshead's findings 
that (a) the socialization of the lower class adolescent does not fit 
him for the educational and the occupational roles that follow and 

(ob) that institutions are middle-class and therefore represent middle- 
class values, thereby creating a gap between the adolescents that come 
from different social classes--appeared true. Within the lower-class 
it was the male Indian and Eskimo who were at the greatest disadvantage. 
Few of them were able to date upward and their range of dating within 
their own group was severely limited as the girls began to be dated 
and accepted dates with White adolescents from other groups. 

It was when the adolescent community confronted the adults on 
a specific issue, such as whether or not there would be smoking within 
the school or a community centre in the town that their group solidarity 
was most evident. When there was no specific issue with the adults, 
the informal groups within the adolescent community were more pronounced 
as they focused around conflict areas within the adolescent community 
itself, such as the rivalry between Akaitcho Hall Students and Town 
students. 

That the New Arrivals were a disruptive influence on the adoles- 
cent community seemed quite evident. The entrance of these individuals 
into the community was an unique event that happened to occur during 
the period of research. It is a good example of ie an out-group can 
enter a community and change the structure of the latter. If the New 


Arrivals did anything with their eventual widely dispersed dating habits, 
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it was to disrupt the 'status quo' of the adolescent community that 
had developed up to that time. 

Conversations with both adults and adolescents seemed to uphold 
the observation that adults largely misunderstood the actions of adoles- 
cents. Much adolescent behavior was typed as being deviant by the 
adults, yet for the adolescents themselves it was quite normal. MIron- 
ically, it was the very nature of the adult community that was a factor 
in shaping adolescent behavior. "It seems to be part of the ethic 
of being adult to believe that social life is expressed only in forms 
that adults sponsor or approve--schools, churches, clubs with officers 
and planned meetings. Any other social life is, from this view, casual, 
haphazard, unpatterned, and even frightening,...." 

Finally, though interaction did occur among the various racial 
categories within the adolescent community and though adolescent friend- 
ships were formed across racial lines, these friendships did not persist. 
Once the adolescent entered the labor force, he entered a socio-economic 
structure that was much less flexible than the adolescent community he 
had come from. The old cliche that "the Whites get the jobs and the 
Indians get the leftovers" held true in the adult world. Once the 
adolescent entered this world, if he were Indian or Eskimo, his chances 
of upward mobility were slight; if he were White, he could begin climb- 
ing the social scale. Thus the socio-economic conditions of Yellowknife 


served as a means of upward mobility for the White adolescents, while 
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at the same time keeping the Indian and Eskimo "in their place"--at 


the bottom of the social scale. 


Omissions and Regrets 


In any work of research the social scientist frequently comes 
away feeling that he could have done more. This study was no excep- 
tion. But as Bergman has said, "It is foolish not to do what is worth 
doing in itself as well as one can merely because one cannot do it 
as well as one might Gren. 

There were some adolescents in the community whom I had cate- 
gorized in my records as "loners." It was remarkable that no Indians, 
Eskimos, or Metis were placed in this category. All the "loners" were 
white. They did not show loyalty to any one group but vacilated among 
a number of informal groups on different occasions. As individuals 
they were the most difficult to get to know. Frequently, they showed 
signs of unhappiness, overt complaints against adults, the school, and 
the hostel. Perhaps being a "loner" was a sign of independence and 
confidence? Perhaps the low status of the Indian, Eskimo, and Metis 
adolescents acted as a social pressure in their seeking out peers and 
forming strong group relationships? These are questions I was unable 
to answer. There is still room for more research. 

This leads me to another problem, the fact that I was alone in 


the field. Such a study I feel would be much more adequately completed 


a Rergmari, Gustav. The Philosophy of Science. p. 9. 
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by a team of researchers. With a team, more ground could be covered, 
discussions of problem areas could be immediate, and ideas and 
approaches that a single researcher may have omitted could be brought 
into the project. When one is alone, one is necessarily limited and 
never sure where one's research is leading. 

As mentioned in the Appendix, I had no difficulty in being 
accepted into the community. But my inability in the Indian languages 
(Dogrib and Chipeweyan), I felt was a handicap in this research. When 
the Indian parents spoke to me, it was in English. Had I been able to 
understand their native tongue, I think I would have had a much greater 
understanding of their feelings. 

Finally one may question of what use is this research project. 
If there needs to be utility, then one must take the question one step 
further and ask, utility for whom. For the researcher the utility was 
that it showed how difficult it is to take on such a large project 
by oneself; it showed how much more there is to be known, not only in 
theory but in methodological procedure. If there is utility in the 
study for the people of Yellowknife, I can only hope that it shows 
those adults in the decision-making positions, an insightful knowledge 
into the adolescent community. If this has been done in any slight 


degree, then my work has not been in vain. 
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APPENDIX A 


i. 
COMPARISON WITH WHYTE'S STUDY 


During the period of field work, I found myself continually 
referring to William Foote Whyte's appendix in Street Corner Society. 
By the time I had finished my work, I had actually developed my own 
method in the field which is presented here to show the similarities 
and differences with Whyte's approach. The number in brackets refers 
to Whyte's appendix. 

1. In his appendix, (p. 285), he makes the point that when he 
went to make his study of Cornerville, he had intended to chart the 
social structure of at least some of the community: "even this, course, 
I did not do for I came to find that you could examine social structure 
directly through observing people in action." 

Such a finding by Whyte would seem to fit directly in with my 
thesis, that the structure of a group, in this case an adolescent com- 
munity is best found or determined by participant observation by asso- 
ciation with the people, becoming accepted by them, and taking part 
in their activities insofar as possible. 

2. On (p. 286) Whyte indicated that he found W. Lloyd Warner's 


Yankee City, Lynds' Middletown Youth, and Carolyn Ware's Greenwich 


1 oe ; 
Whyte, William F. Street Corner Society. 
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Village useful but that his particular study was not along those lines. 
More applicable to Whyte's study was the work of Malinowski. The above 
books have been good background reading, but one cannot parallel exactly 
another's study. Each field setting has its own peculiarities which is 
one of the factors that makes one community study differ from another. 

3. On (p. 288) Whyte says that he started to do something of a 
formal study, what he calls a ‘block study' which is a type of inter- 
viewing with people connected with the individuals that he intended 
to study, but he adds "I felt ill at ease at this intrusion, and I am 
sure so did the people. I wound up the block study as rapidly as I 
could and wrote it off as a total loss as far as gaining a real entry 
into the community." Again the point is made that participant obser- 
vation or participating in the activities of the youths, associating 
and mixing with them is perhaps the most effective way in getting 
insight into their social structure. On (p. 293) Whyte reiterates 
the above: "To vile people, to get to know them, to fit into their 
activities, required spending time with them... a lot of time day after 
day." 

This is what I found in my particular study; it was necessary 
to spend a great deal of time with the individuals under observation. 
There was no problem during school hours and on the weekends, and 
immediately after school between 4:00 and 6:00 p.m. But after supper 
and on weekends the students dispersed into var ious informal groups 
which were sometimes very difficult to keep track of. Such a problem 


can be alleviated by having within each informal group at least one 
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effective reporter. This system was used by Whyte and eventually by 
myself once I had established rapport with specific individuals. 

4. On (p. 297) Whyte mentions the strain that he was under in 
conducting his research: "The strain is greatest when you are a stranger 
and are constantly wondering whether people are going to accept you." 

In my study there was no problem in being accepted either by 
the adolescents or the entire community. My previous contact with the 
community negated the necessity of any letter of introduction to com- 
munity leaders; the position of teacher gave me immediate contact with 
the adolescents, and performing the task of teaching with sympathy and 
understanding permitted me to establish the necessary rapport with this 
group. (At times I was criticised by some adults for ‘hanging around' 
too much with some of the students, particularly in the restaurant that 
they frequented.) But certainly there is an element of strain in that 
it is very easy to forget that you are doing research as you become 
totally involved in the activities and neglect to be as observant as 
you should, had you kept foremost in mind the research project. Breaks 
in actual research procedure were helpful here, where I actually took 
a day off from work and evening re-reading my notes and getting per- 
spective again. Whyte had the advantage of being able to get up to 
Harvard when he wanted. The community I was in, was isolated and access 
to a retreat such as Harvard and other colleges was impossible. 

5. On (p. 300) Whyte states: "I found that my acceptance in 
the district depended on the personal relationships I developed far 
more than upon any explanations I might give. Whether it was a good 


thing to write a book about Cornerville depended entirely on people's 
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opinions of me personally. If I was alright then my project was alright; 
if I was no good then no amount of explanation could convince them that 
the book was a good idea." 

Until very late in the research schedule the general body of 
adolescents did not know that I was using them as subjects for a re- 
search project. They did know that I was interested in their activities; ~ 
we did discuss many problems that were current for them in the class- 
room. To the few adults, that is the principals of the school, the 
superintendent of the residence, a few teachers and guidance counsellors 
who learned that I was doing research my only explanation was that I 
was interested in adolescent friendship patterns or that I was writing 
a book on the north. This seemed to them a logical explanation and one 
that was easy to comprehend. Gradually as the period of research pro- 
gressed more people, both adolescents and adults, became aware that I 
was attempting to establish what relationship the adolescent community 
held to the total community of the town under study. 

6. On (p. 302) Whyte makes the following comment regarding in- 
terviewing: "In my interview methods I have been instructed not to 
argue with people or pass moval judgments upon them. This fell in 
with my own inclinations. I was glad to accept the people and to be 
accepted by them. However, this attitude did not come out so much in 
interviewing, for I did little formal interviewing. I sought to show 
this interested acceptance of the people and the community in my every- 


day participation." 
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This is the same procedure I followed. There was never the 
necessity of having formal interviews in which preset questions were 
asked. Both among the adolescents and the adults who were involved 
with them, it was more important to be a good listener, and to throw 
in a question when necessary to keep the conversation along the lines 
that I was investigating. 

7. On (p. 303): "Sometimes I wondered whether just hanging 
on the street corner was an active enough process to be dignified by 
the term "research". Perhaps I should be asking these men questions. 
However one has to learn when to question and when not to question and 
what questions to ask." On the same page: "The next day Doc explained 
the lesson of the previous evening...Go easy on that 'who', 'what', 
'why', ‘when' and 'where' stuff. You ask those questions and people 
will clam up on you. If people accept you, you can just hang around, 
and you'll learn the answers in the long run without having to ask the 
questions." On page (307) Whyte comments: "As I gathered my early 
research data, I had to decide how I would organize the written notes. 
In the early stage of exploration, I simply put all the notes in chrono- 
logical order in a single folder. As I was to go on to study a number 
of different groups and problems, it was obvious that this was no 
solution at all." "I had to subdivide the notes. There seemed to be 
two main possibilities, I could organize the notes topically, with 
folders for politics, rackets, the church, the famiive andecoson ;,Wo% 

I would organize the notes in terms of the groups on which they were 


based, which would mean having folders on the Nortons, the Italian 
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Community Club and so on. Without really thinking the problem through, 
I began filing material on the group basis reasoning that I could 
later redivide it on a topical basis when I had a better knowledge 
of what the relevant topic should be." The above quotation. is an 
example of Whyte's note gathering technique, whereby he records infor- 
mation of various groups as it comes to him. Later on, he organizes 
this information according to reoccuring topics. 

My own note taking was similar to this, but I made extensive 
use of tape recorder, which was useful in getting down a lot of material 
in a short time. Notes were simply taken on everything possible within 
the community that was related to the adolescents and also to other 
topics frequently put down on tapes and frequently jotted down in 
note books. As the period of research continued certain shapes to 
the notes took place and certain themes would keep arising and it was 
these things that later became the basis for the organization of the 
thesis. Some of these themes were the preliminary observations that 
were pointed out in the procedural section of this paper. 

8. On the bottom of page (308) Whyte has an additional point 
on making notes. The system that he used was: "Then I revised a 
rudimentary index and system, a page and three columns containing for 
each interview or observation report, the date, person or people inter- 
viewed or observed, and a brief summary of the interview or observation 
recorded. Such an index would cover from three to eight pages. When 
it came time to review the notes or to write them a five to ten minute 


perusal of the index was enough to give me a reasonably full picture 
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of what I had and of where any given item could be located. 

I attempted this approach by Whyte using something of an index 
system though my own approach was not as elaborate as Whyte's. Without 
the tape recorder, I found I was spending an excessive amount of time 
in writing things down. 

9. On page (309) Whyte points out that it is important to 
observe a group over an extended period of time: "only as I began to 
see changes in these groups did I realize how extremely important it 
is to observe a group over an extended period of time." 

This is something that I was already aware of before I went 
into the field, that a one-shot case on such a study would simply not 
reveal the type of information that was necessary to a community study, 
a study of an adolescent sub-group within a community; therefore it. 
was important to conduct a research over a period of time. Anda 
total of nine months was devoted to this. 

10. On page (317) "I also had to learn that the field worker 
cannot afford to think only of learning to live with others in the 
field. If the participant observer finds himself engaging in behavior 
that he has learned to think of as immoral then he is likely to begin 
to wonder what sort of a person he is after all. Unless the field 
worker can carry with him a reasonably consistent picture of himself 
he is likely to run.into difficulties." 

11. On page (321) Whyte states "in describing my Cornerville 
study, I've often said I was 18 months in the field before I knew where 


my research was going. In a sense, this is literally true. I began 
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with a general idea of making a community study. I felt that I had 

to establish myself as a participant observer in order to make such 

a study. In the earlier months in Cornerville I went through the 
process that sociologist Robert Johnson has described in his own field 
work. I began as a non-participating observer. As I became accepted 
in the community, I found myself becoming almost a non-observing par- 
ticipant. I got the feel of life in Cornerville that meant that I got 
to take for granted the same things that my Cornerville friends took 
for granted. I was immersed in it, but I could as yet make little sense 
out of it. I had the feeling that I was doing something important, but 
I had yet to explain to myself what it was." 

As an adult studying adolescents the problems I faced in the 
field were not identical to Whyte's. However it was necessary once in 
a while and certainly at least once a month to retreat from one's obser- 
vations to go over one's notes and to put one's self back in the area of 
researcher aloof from one's subjects and looking at them with as much 
objectivity as possible. Unless one did this, I found that one may be 
missing things in his research. One may not be seeing the connections 
that later on would be relevant to the over all study. 

12. Finally Whyte made great use of the individual called Doc 
in his study and this procedure was also followed by me, not purposely 
$0; “but it ee naturally and I made as great use of it as possible. 
There were some adolescents with whom I became RE close friends and 
accepted and I broadened this particular group as much as I could so 


that within each adolescent sub-group I had at least one or more per- 
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sons who could act as mentioned earlier as good reporters on the group 
activities. The initial contact with such a person was provided by 

two young girls and through them into their particular group which per- 
mitted me contact with young men in the adolescent group. From there 

I enlarged these particular contacts. This process however was a con- 
tinuing one throughout the whole research procedure; it was not some- 
thing that one could set up purposely. First of all one had to have 
extremely good rapport with the individuals under concern and they 
certainly had to come to trust you with information in the course of 
conversations. 

To conclude then, I found that as I went along in this particu- 
lar study, that I was using an approach very similar to that of William 
Foote Whyte in his classical study on Street Corner Society. When I 
became aware of this I went back to Whyte's book, re-read it and re-read 
in particular his appendix and tried to draw out of it some of the 
research procedures and methods that he used effectively and where 


possible in my own study attempted to apply them. 
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APPENDIX B 


DETAILED ANALYSES OF CLIQUES WITHIN THE STUDY 


A clique is here distinguished from an informal group mainly 
by its size. The clique is smaller and frequently constitutes the 
core group members of the informal groups mentioned in the study and 
analysis of informal group structure. 

As mentioned in the text proper, the New Arrivals experienced 
a change in group structure during the period of research, eventually 
splitting into two sub-groups or cliques distinguished at first ona 
sex difference and ultimately on different interaction patterns. In 
this appendix, I want to describe a little more precisely the activities 


of these two cliques. (The names of the individuals have been changed). 


Clique A 

Clique A was composed of three boys, John age 18, Dick age 16, 
and Mike age 15. Among the three Mike and Dick were the closer pair. 
The parents of both boys were mutual friends. Both parents and boys 
were new to Yellowknife, lived in the same section of the town, and had 
come to Yellowknife with the prospects of new and better jobs. The 
school records showed that both boys had had some previous school diffi- 
culties, particularly in the area of discipline problems. Dick was a 
year ahead of Mike on the official school woes but on occasion 


they did take similar courses together. John was a year ahead of Dick. 
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School records indicated that both John and Dick had sufficient I.Q. 

to handle an academic program, but there was some doubt as to whether 
Mike could, even though he was registered in the academic courses. 
Throughout the school year, Mike's parents insisted that he was suitable 
for the academic program. Midway through the spring term, Mike was 
expelled from the school for discipline problems. The parents continued 
to blame their son's difficulties on the school and the detrimental 
influence the community of Yellowknife had on him. As time passed, 

they became very embittered with the community, but financial circum- 
stances hindered their changing jobs in the near future. Though Dick's 
actions at school led to discipline problems with the teachers, he 
seemed to have the ability to produce good grades. Thus in effect, where 
Mike was unable to get away with his school behavior, Dick because of 
his academic success could act in a similar manner but not receive 

the same degree of punishment. Dick was very successful in passing 

his school year at the end of the term. John came from a family that 
had an important status within the community because of the father's 
position with the government. Perhaps John realized this, for his 
behavior at school was seldom questioned. His activities outside of 
school hours were spent mainly with Dick and Mike. It should be men- 
tioned here that when Mike was expelled from school, the clique did 

not break up. At first Mike tried to get a job but was unsuccessful. 

He would hang around outside the school waiting for John and Dick to 


be dismissed from class. 
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When the three were together, John was the leader, generally 
initiating activities for the other two. When John was absent Dick took 
over the leadership role. But this was not often. On occasion when 
a decision had to be made in John's absence, Dick would say: "Let's 
go get John". Mike was definitely the 'follower' in this clique. 

Much of their time in after school hours and during the evenings 
was spent in the restaurant. They could be seen sitting together in 
a booth, seldom with other boys but frequently with different girls. 

A non-clique boy once told me that he never felt comfortable in the 
presence of John, Dick and Mike. Often while observing them in the 
restaurant, if other boys were sitting with the clique and some girls 
came in, the other boys would get up and go to another table or leave 
the restaurant, making room for the girls to sit down with John, Dick, 
and Mike. (I must give credit for this initial observation to my wife, 
who picked it up before I did). After it was brought to my attention, 
the incident became a pretty regular pattern of behavior, so that one 
could expect automatically any non-clique member to get up and leave 
when some girls entered the restaurant. John had various non-verbal 
Signals with which he let other boys know that he wanted them to leave, 
mostly by the upward gesture of his arm or two fore-fingers. 

z ave to admit here that John was always a meee source of 
information for me, not only on the activities of his own group but on 
those of other adolescents. I did not have him as a student in my 
classes. Dick was also cooperative, but his cooperation came after a 


period of long contact with the clique members. I had the impression 
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on the other hand, that Mike never liked me. (This was an impression 

that most adults held of him, including other teachers). This impres- 
sion become particularly acute after he was dismissed from school. 

The same incident seemed to cool off relations with his parents. From 
that time until the end of the school year, I was not invited to his 

house again by his parents, though my wife and I managed to drop in 
bi-weekly prior to this event. The parents, however, did not refuse 

to talk to me when we met on the street though I was aware that our former 
friendship had cooled. 

The main interest of the trio was in girls. As John so bluntly 
put it to me one evening in the restaurant: "We are out to lay anyone 
we can". He had been drinking that night so he was not inhibited from 
saying what he wanted to me. On the same occasion he revealed that . 
Mike had not yet had a girl and that he (John) and Dick were trying 
to "fix him up". But something always came in the way of fulfilment 
and they were beginning to wonder if Mike was capable. Of the three, 
Dick was the habitual drinker, frequently 'stoned' on Friday evenings 
at the dances. Mike was drunk too but the effects of alcohol were some- 
what different on him: he became sick and tired and usually ended up 
in the back seat of a car curled up and sleeping until taken home by 
John. Though John did drink I never saw him so drunk that he could 
NOt put Ona oF front of soberness and respectability. Both the par- 
ents of Dick frequently spent Friday evenings drinking with the parents 
of Mike. A general impression I gathered from the parents who were 


middle-aged was that they had given up on life and were struggling to 
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meet the persistant problem of making enough income to rise above their 
low middle-class status. John's parents were upper-middle class in 

the community because of the father's important position, and had little 
or no social contact with the parents of the other two boys except at 
official government functions. 

One final incident on this trio. Neither John nor Dick had 
steady girl friends but dated a wide range of girls with the exception 
of the upper-class girls from the Permanent Town Students. Mike on 
the otherhand became quite enamoured with a very attractive Metis girl, 
who though the same age as Mike, was much more mature and experienced. 
She did not show much mutual interest in him, and this seemed to add 
to Mike's moodiness. Both John and Dick tried to get the young girl 
to go out with Mike, but were generally unsuccessful. However, Mike's 
liking for this particular girl continued throughout the period of 
research. 

The following diagram indicates the structure of the foregoing 
clique, with the arrows representing the lines of influence and the 


boxes the relative status of each member to the other members. 
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Clique A. Diagram of Interaction and Lines of Influence 


Peripheral 
Members 


Attracted to John and Dick, and following the instructions 


of the latter when John was absent. 


Note: Position of boxes indicates relative status of clique member 
to each other. . Arrows indicate lines of influence to initiators 


of action. 
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Clique B 

The members of Clique B were the girls who originally formed the 
core membership of the New Arrivals Informal Group. This clique is 
described here as I think it shows effectively what can happen when 
informal group structure breaks down. 

The three core member girls were Suzan age 18 and the sister 
of Mike, Sheila age 17, and Betty age 17. Suzan was somewhat friendly 
with John at first, but not as a steady. When the group was together 
she usually was with John as his date; but when the boys and girls were 
not together she dated frequently among other groups. She was a very 
attractive girl and as such had no difficulty obtaining dates. Both 
Sheila and Betty came from rather upper-class parents (again because 
of the fathers' positions in the community). The parents of both Sheila 
and Betty were close friends. The girls frequently slept at each other's 
homes on the weekend and accompanied each other constantly to school 
and other social events. When the original New Arrivals group started 
to break up, by John's beginning to date other girls in the community 
and Suzan's accepting other dates, both Sheila and Betty were left 
‘in the lurch.' Though they were both attractive, they were unable 
to get regular dates from other boys in the community. This may have 
had something to do with their relatively high socio-economic status 
in the Rem In addition, the parents of both girls were quite 
careful in watching the dates of their daughters. | 

After Suzan left school (in January) and took a job in the govern- 


ment, her social life with the other two girls came to an end, except 
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for the occasional time when she would go skiing with Betty. As time 
went on during the research period, both Sheila and Betty frequently 
commented disparagingly about the boys in the community: "There all 

a bunch of hicks". "Who would want to go out with them anyway". When 
the two girls did go to the school dances, they danced frequently with 
the Indian and Eskimo boys from Akaitcho, but never did they bring the 
boys home or into the section of the town in which the girls lived. 

By the time the research period ended, the two girls were for 
all purposes, effectively isolated from the social activities of the 
adolescent community. They recognized this and justified it by think- 
ing poorly of the other adolescents. Like their parents, they looked 
forward to the day when they would finish school in Yellowknife and 
be able to go outside, where the hope was that they would meet more 
of their own kind. 

The diagram following indicates the lines of influence of the 
members of this clique and the relative status of each member to the 


others. 
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Clique B. Diagram of Interaction and Lines of Influence 


Clique A 


dating between two 
cliques in early 
part of research. 


Later dating breaks 
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Clique C 
The members of Clique C come from the Older Girls Group within 


Akaitcho Hall. 


Member Age Ethnicity 
Jane io White 
Jackie 16 Metis 
Georgina 16 Metis 
Wanda LS White 
Vicki 16 Metis 


It should be noted that there are no Indian nor Eskimo girls 
in this clique. The leader was definitely Jane, a very outgoing per- 
sonality, who held a monitor position in the hostel, and initiated the 
action for not only her clique but a number of other girls in the hostel. 
Jane's favorite boy was John, but like John she seemed to have a mutual 
understanding that she could do whatever she wanted, that is, date 
whomever she wanted. But her most frequent date was John. The centre 
of interest for this clique was boys. As individuals they did not 
have much money to spend, and frequently measured their attraction to 
boys by the amount of money the latter could spend on them. This was 
particularly true of Jackie who came from a very poor family, was quite 
attractive, and offered herself to any boy that was willing to spend 
money on her. She had no steady dates and her dating pattern was spo- 


radic during the period of research. 
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It was the leader Jane that I came to know well during the re- 
search. She was one of my better students and had no trouble succeed- 
ing at school as well as enjoying a very active social life. Occa- 
sionally during the week she would drop over to our house, sometimes 
with Jackie but more often alone and talk about her activities at the 
hostel. The girls seemed to have no value base from which to judge 
their actions. Whatever they could get away with, they did. Sexual 
promiscuity was desired by the clique members (as Jane revealed) but 
they could not settle down with any one boy, but rather flitted from 
one affair to another. They seemed to be searching for something and 
the intensity of their activities increased the harder they searched. 
They would do anything to get out of the hostel and to bypass the 11 
p.m. curfew. As Jane revealed, they felt that some of the boys at the 
hostel were immature and they were more attracted to boys in the town. 
When spring came and the transient summer workers began entering 
Yellowknife, the clique members could be seen uptown with these new 
ee and young men. An interesting point was raised by Jane one even- 
ing when she asked about birth control methods. She admitted that the 
girls knew nothing about feminine birth control methods except for the 
pill and that they could not get access to the latter. The only method 
they knew of, was the condom, but they had a dreaded fear of becoming 
pregnant if they could not do something to protect themselves better. 

Wanda was one of the members of the iio ehas I could not 


fathom. She gave the impression of being mentally retarded but her 
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school vecurds indicated that she had an 1.0. of 90. She was very 
promiscuous and could be had at almost anytime by any boy. But Jane 
revealed that Wanda did not want this sort of thing but "just kind 
eprrell inte it". 

The girls came together as a result of living in the hostel. 
Jane indicated that when the term was over, they would all go back to 
their home communities and may not see each other ever again. 

I do not want to go on too far with this clique. I was amazed 
that their knowledge of sex was much deeper than boys of their own 
age group, and that their activities though suspected by some adults 
and teachers, were far more promiscuous than thought. Both Vicki 
and Georgina could be typed as followers of Jane and Jackie. They too 
were both quite attractive and eventually ended up dating boys who had 
left school and transients who had come into the community and obtained 
jobs. It could be predicted that these girls would be married within 
a very few years, probably after becoming pregnant. 

(As a final note, it was this particular clique that was the 
butt of the disparaging remarks of one of the female teachers who was 
quite prejudiced against Indian and Metis girls). 

The following diagram indicates the lines of influence and 


relative status of the members of this clique. 
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Clique C. Diagram of Interaction and Lines of Influence 
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Clique D 

The members of Clique D came from the Permanent Town Residents, 
the core members being two girls and a boy. The girls, Anne age 18 
and Joyce age 19 were long time residents of Yellowknife and had grown 
up together in the community. Joyce's brother Peter was a steady date 
for Anne. They came from the merchant class in town, held steady jobs 
after school, and had relative to the other adolescents, plenty of 
money to spend. Though their grades at school were good, and their 
parents were very anxious that they continue studies after high school, 
both the girls subsequently took jobs in Yellowknife, and at the time 
of this writing Peter had still a couple of courses to finish before 
going to university. 

Peter's friends dated his sister Joyce, but she had no steady 
date. When the three were together, Peter initiated the action for the 
clique; when he was absent Anne took the leadership role. As a clique 
they were only separated when activities were distinguished by sex roles. 
On most social occasions they were together as a clique, with some 
additional followers, the latter coming from other members of the mer- 
chant class and the Permanent Town Students. This clique was quite 
respected by the teachers as they conformed to the expectations of the 
school. It was a sort of ideal clique in the sense that adults would 
like other adolescents to behave like them. 

The permanency of their home background gave them a set of values 
on which to base their actions. They did not drink to excess nor did I 


find or hear of any promiscuous behavior beyond the normal experimental 
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period of adolescence. Both girls looked forward to the day when they 
could get married, raise a family in a nice home, and live a life similar 
to their parents. This attitude was a marked contrast to the other 
cliques and as was mentioned in the text of the thesis, the core members 
of the Permanent Town Students, and the clique members above, consti- 
tuded the greatest rivalry for the New Arrivals and the clique led by 
John. Ironically, John and Peter were good friends when they were 
together in male sporting activities. But there was never an intimate 
mixing of the sexes of both cliques. 

The above clique members tended to stay pretty well within their 
own social class. Their attitudes towards the native adolescents were 
not negative; they simply ignored them, though aware of their presence, 
and felt sorry for them. But their attitude did not lead to any action, 
but rather neglect. "Everyone has to fend for themselves" as Anne Ye? 

In the whole adolescent community, this was the clique that set 
the standards prior to the coming of the New Arrivals. As time passed, 
Clique A, under the leadership of John took on the leadership role 
within the adolescent community. 

I could go on much more. But I feel that I have revealed enough 
about the major cliques within the adolescent community. My hesitation 
to precede comes from the fact, that many of the youths revealed infor- 
mation to me that was not generally known to the adult world, and if 
I become too detailed, individuals within the commits will easily 
be able to identify themselves. For fear of offending the adolescents 
who were so helpful to me during the period of research, I feel it 


mandatory that I stop here. 
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Clique D. Diagram of Interaction and Lines of Influence 
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